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= Witu this Number of HaRPER’s 
WEEKLY our readers will receive a gra- 
tuitous EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, con- 
taining a most fascinating novelette, en- 
titled 

“A GIRL’S ROMANCE,” 

written expressly for this paper by Mr. 
I’. W. Ropinson, author of “True to 
Herself,” “Stern Necessity,” “ For Her 
Sake,” and other popular works. This 
story, which our readers will find to be 
one of the most charming bits of romance 
in the English language, is given CoM- 
PLETE in the Supplement, and is the first 


which, from time to time, we shall lay 
before our readers in the same form. 





Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
is commenced @ NEW NOVEL éy CHARLES READE, 
entitled * A SIMPLETON: A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 
“THe NEW MAGDALEN,” will be commenced 
in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

(er New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS. 








SENATOR TRUMBULL AND THE 
REVENUE. 
TE understand that Senator TRUMBULL 
\ ' is constantly repeating in his speeches 
in Illinois and elsewhere a statement that 
twenty-five per cent. of the revenues of the 


government, or, as he expresses it in fig- 


ures, more than ninety-five millions of dol- 
lars, are annually lost through the corrup- 
tion and incompetence of the Administra- 


tion. And this assertion he justifies by an 
extract from the report of the Civil Service 
Commission of December 18, 1871. 

Senator TRUMBULL made the same alle- 
gation in the Senate last winter, and, if we 
are not mistaken, was promptly informed 
of the exact scope and grounds of the state- 
ment made by the commission. But as an 
apparently strong point can be made against 
the Administration by declaring that its 
own friends bring this charge of loss, the 
Senator does not hesitate to repeat constant- 
ly what it is hardly possible that he believes 
to be true: nor do we learn that he has 
any where stated that he believes it to be 
trne. 

The facts are these: 

The report of the commission in discuss- 
ing the tendency and character ef the evil 
practice of the civil service which began 
with General Jackson and his “spoils” 
principle, and which is ardently supported 
by many active politicians of all parties, 
presents in detail the various mischiefs 
which result from it. Among the consider- 
ations which the report presents is the want 
of economy in such a system. But it does 
not assume that this can be precisely stated, 
nor does it make any assertion of its own. 
What the report does say is this: 

“It fs not easy to compute in figures the exact 
economical difference between a good and a bad sys- 
tem of the civil service. It is necessarily a matter of 
inference and of comparison between the probable 
operation of a careless and a careful method. But it 
is calculated by those who have made a careful study 
of the facis that one-fourth of the revenue of the 
United States is annually lost in the collection, and 
for a large part of that loss a system of the service 
which is fatally unsound may reasonably be held re- 
sponsible.” 

It will be observed that the commission 
do not say that a fourth of the revenue is 
lost. What tliey do say is that of a loss 
which careful students compute to be one- 
fourth a large part may be justly attributed 
to an evil system of the civil service, which 
they had already stated not to be peculiar 
to the Republican party nor to this Admin- 
istration, but which this Administration, 
first of all, was endeavoring to reform, as 
the mere fact of the report itself showed. 


It is to be regretted that in their desire to 
make their report as concise as practicable 
the commission failed to explain this state- 


ment more in detail. They were intent only 
upon showing the bad results of a system 
which extended over a period of forty years, 
and which had been adopted by every Ad- 





ministration of all parties—results which, 
had it been their object to make a partisan | 
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pamphlet, they would have shown had been 
vigorously corrected under the Administra- 
tion of General GRANT. 

Had they foreseen that for the merest par- 
tisan purpose a Senator of the United States 
would pervert to the injury of one Adminis- 
tration a remark which was less true of it 
than of most others, they would have pre- 
vented the intended injury by a more ample 
statement. The computations to which the 
report refers were made during the admin- 
istration of ANDREW JOHNSON. In January, 
1366, the commission for the revision of the 
revenue laws stated: 

** Of the officers employed in the New York Custom- 
house it is believed that a majority of them have no 
special qualification for their places, and little knowl- 
edge of the law under which they discharge their du- 
ties, while the estimates presented to the commission 
of the annual losses experienced by the government 
through the frauds perpetrated in connection with 
this institution range from $12,000,000 to $25,000,000. 
...-In regard to the Internal Revenue Department, 
the commission have no allegation of fraud to pre- 
sent, but at the same time are constrained to say that 
in point of organization it is very far from what it 
should be. In proof of this they have but to cite the 
opinion of the late commissioner, before referred to, 
concurred in by the commission, that if the law as it 
now stands could be fully and effectually executed, 
the receipts from it would not fall short of $500,000,000 
per annum; or, in other words, that a complete ad- 
ministration of the law would justify wiping out more 
than one-half of the excise tax from the statute-book.” 


The Special Commissioner of the Revenue 
for the year 1868 says: 

“But in addition to whatever of surplus may ac- 
crue to the National Treasury through the agencies 
above cited, a very large amount of receipts can also 
undoubtedly be secured by means of a thorough and 
effective reform of the administration of the internal 
revenue. It is useless here to enter into any discus- 
sion as to the extent of the losses to which the gov- 
ernment is annually subjected through the positive 
dishonesty or gross inefficiency of great numbers of 
the subordinate officials intrusted with the manage- 
ment of this branch of the public service, but that 
such losses are very great no one who has given the 
subject attention can have the slightest reason to 
doubt. Assuming $155,000,000 as the annual average 
of receipts from internal revenue as the law and its 
administration now stand, the commissioner believes 
that an increase of $75,000,000 in the receipts as a 
minimum could be obtained without any practical 
difficulty.” 

And Mr. JENCKES, alluding to such and 
similar investigations, said, in the House of 
Representatives on the 5th of April, 1869: 

“It has been demonstrated over and over again that 
our tax and tariff laws call for $400,000,000 of revenue 
annually, and that but $300,000,000 reach the Treasury.” 

The loss which is described in these ex- 
tracts was indirect as well as direct. It 
arose from the evasion of the law either 
through official connivance or inefficiency. 
It was not a loss of money actually collected 
and stolen on the way to the Treasury, which 
is Mr. TRUMBULL’s assertion, but of money 
that under the law was due but never col- 
lected. The loss was undoubtedly due in 
some degree to the high rate of taxation, 
which heightened the amount of bribes, and 
thus severely tempted official integzity. But 
appointment by patronage is not careful to 
ascertain integrity, and the report of the 
Civil Service Commission therefore says, 
“For a large part of that loss a system of 
the service which is fatally unsound may 
reasonably be held responsible.” And there- 
upon Senator TRUMBULL publicly declares 
that the friends of General GRANT confess 
that a quarter of the public revenue is stolen 
every year, and that it is the result of a cor- 
rupt administration of the laws by the pres- 
ent authorities at Washington! Are the 
rest of Senator TRUMBULL’s arguments and 
assertions of the same character? And will 
any one who has heard the Senator make 
this statement inform us whether he declared 
his own belief in what he was trying to 
make his hearers believe? Under ANDREW 
JOHNSON, when these computations were 
made, the evils of the patronage system of 
the civil service culminated. They were so 
gross and enormous that public attention 
was aroused, and the necessity of a reform 
became apparent. The report properly se- 
lects the worst condition of the service as a 
forcible illustration of the mischiefs of the 
system, but it is now evident that it should 
have stated at what time the investigations 
were made. 

For under General GRANT the practical 
reform in the honesty and economy of ad- 
ministration has been enormous. The ratio 
of loss, direct or indirect, has been conspicu- 
ously diminished. After a reduction in the 
tariff of nearly $30,000,000 a year, GRANT'S 
first two years showed a gain of $55,000,000 
over the last two of JOHNSON. The aggre- 
gate annual reduction of taxes under GRANT 
has been $135,000,000 or $136,000,000, yet his 
administration last year paid into the Treas- 
ury $85,000,000 more than in the last year of 
JOHNSON. JOHNSON’S administration paid 
about $13,000,000 of the public debt. Grant’s 
had paid on the Ist of July, 1872, $334,000,000. 
It has reduced the debt at the rate of 
$8,349,423 per month. Such facts prove be- 
yond dispute the honesty and economy of 
the financial administration of General 
GRANT, and they disprove conclusively the 
wild assertion that corruption of every 
kind now holds high carnival. They estab- 





lish the perfect good faith of the President 
in declaring that he wishes a reform of the 
civil service. For not only is it practically 
reformed by the greater efficiency and hon- 
esty shown by the facts, but the President 
aims at such a reform of the system itself as 
will tend to secure efficiency and honesty 
always and under every Administration. 

With this explanation, it is impossible that 
Senator TRUMBULL can longer repeat the as- 
sertion that General Grant’s friends con- 
fess that a quarter of the revenue is an- 
nually lost owing to the corruption of the 
Administration. Less than a year ago the 
Senator exhorted the people of Illinois to 
sustain the Republican party because un- 
der its administration “economy has been 
introduced into the public service.” He 
must have known what he was saying. He 
did not think then that the civil officers 
stole a quarter of the revenue. And if he 
would deal candidly with the Administra- 
tion and its friends, he will, whenever he 
refers to the subject again, quote the words 
of the report, and state that the calcuiations 
to which it alludes as showing a loss of rev- 
enue were made under the administration 
of ANDREW JOHNSON, and that they could 
not be truthfully made under that of Gener- 
al GRANT. 





BREAKING THE RING. 


THE removal of Judge BARNARD, and his 
disqualification from every office of trust, 
honor, and profit in this State hereafter, 
with the enforced retirement of Carpozo, 
show the people of this State and of the 
country not only the virtue and the will to 
reform abuses, but they also remind us of 
the immense perils which the State and 
country have escaped. We have more than 
once described the situation in the city of 
New York under the hand of the Tammany 
Ring, which was simply a gang of thieves 
which held the lives, liberties, and property 
of the people in their power. The thieves 
shrewdly and unscrupulously pursued their 
plans. First of all they made themselves 
rich, and then began to use money as the 
sole instrument of progress and extension 
of power. They were without principle, 
without character, without education, with- 
out refinement, without any other talent 
than that which is essential in every suc- 
cessful band of banditti. They had lawyers 
who supplied the law, that they might al- 
ways wear a mask of apparent legality, and 
with a certain coarse knowledge of men, they 
bribed and bullied their way to the success 
they sought. 

The rule of the Ring was a despotism as 
mean and brutal as that of LopEz in Para- 
guay, and only less in degree. It “owned” 
the Legislature, and controlled the Governor 
whom it had elected. The captain of ban- 
ditti had luxurious rooms in Albany during 
the session, and it is amazing to reflect what 
men condescended to go to those rooms to 
secure by the mere act of compliance the 
passage of proper laws. The enormity and 
peril of the situation were smothered from 
view under a vulgar good humor which 
sneered at every thing but hard money and 
a gross success. The Ring ruled the city by 
terror and by corruption. Counting upon 
the general political indifference or disgust 
of the citizens, it sought to make a show of 
improvement and of giving something in re- 
turn for the money it stole. If any man or 
any paper became conspicuous and formida- 
ble in opposition, the Ring tried first to buy, 
then to coerce. The details of such efforts 
are curious and most instructive; and that 
the terror might be absolute and their sway 
assured, they hired judges upon the bench, 
so that the very fountains of public security 
were poisoned, and the last peaceful resource 
of good citizens was taken away. 

Three facts in this extraordinary and 
shameful history will always remain as evi- 
dence of the character and completeness of 
the Ring rule. Its chief ostentatiously gave 
in charity, as a largess to the poor, fifty 
thousand of the dollars which had been stolen 
from the tax-payers, and this bald, bold proof 
of contempt for public decency, instead of 
being exposed at once as a sign of extreme 
public peril, was praised or slurred over, and 
thought, upon the whole, to show a good 
heart. Then he celebrated the nuptials of 
his daughter by publishing a list of those 
who had given presents, as a Roman general 
was attended by his captives in his triumph. 
That terrible list held the names of those 
who were afraid not to buy his favor. It 
can not be destroyed. It was printed in the 
newspapers. Let us hope that no child here- 
after may find upon it his father’s name, 
And finally, that nothing might be wanting 
to the glory of infamy, it was proposed that 
a statne should be raised to the“ Boss of the 
Ring,” to the captain of banditti; and the 
names of the citizens of New York who sub- 
scribed to it are also pitilessly printed and 
to be read of all men. 

These facts show how deep was the de- 
moralization which had been produced by 





the Ring, and how abject was the public 
prostration before it. Its further plans were 
known. It had mastered the Democratic 
party in New York. Its organization was 
the most complete and powerful ever known 
in our politics. It had the prestige of in- 
vincible success, and it proposed to control 
the entire Democratic party, and through 
that the country. In the Convention it 
meant to offer all the money needed for the 
campaign and the State of New York, if its 
candidate should be nominated. Indeed, 
there seemed to be no peaceful escape from 
the yoke to which New York was subject. 
But the overthrow of the Tammany Ring 
was one of the most sudden, peaceful, and 
surprising events in our history; and the 
removal of Judge BARNARD and his dis- 
qualification by an almost unanimous vote 
of the Senate—thirty-three ayes (including 
the judges of appeals) and two nays—is the 
rigorous continuation of the work. 

The whole New York reform thus far is 
most fortunate and significant. That it is 
not exclusively partisan is the more credit- 
able to American character. Yet it can not 
be forgotten that the Ring was the growth 
of one party, although it included some few 
agents who for the purposes of the Ring pro- 
fessed to be of the other. Nor can any can- 
did citizen forget that, however disreputable 
some supporters of the President may be, the 
most notorious of the Ring leaders and fol- 
lowers instantly and instinctively attached 
themselves to the movement at Cincinnati 
from which we are solemnly taught to ex- 
pect “reform.” 





THE SPOILS OF CINCIUNATI. 


WE spoke last week of the exquisite com- 
edy of Mr. ScHURz’s letter to Mr. GREELEY, 
the candidate of civil service reform, as he 
is facetiously called, asking if it were true 
that he was habitually surrounded by dis- 
reputable politicians, and how the problem 
of the reform presented itself to his mind. 
Mr. GREELEY replied in effect that he would 
be a one-term President, that one-term Pres- 
idents had no temptation to make bad ap- 
pointments, and consequently that he should 
make good ones. This reply seems to have 
satisfied Mr. ScHURZ, although it is not easy 
to see why. For it is a mere assumption 
that the desire of re-election is the only or 
the chief temptation to the abuse of the ap- 
pointing power. But what must Mr.ScHurz 
have thought upon reading the only careful- 
ly prepared speech whtich his candidate has 
made in the campaign, and which plainly 
states the worst doctrine of the spoils sys- 
tem? 

Mr. GREELEY’s words are these, and we 
invite all thoughtful men \,ho understand 
the evils and difficulties of the present sys- 
tem to consider them carefully : 

“In two or three instances I have been asked to sa: 
whether I would or would not, if elected, confine iy 
appointments to Republicans I answer these by 
pointing to that plank of the Cincinnati platform 
wherein all who concur in the principles therein set 
forth are cordially invited to participate in their es- 
tablishment and vindication. I never yet heard of a 
man who invited his neighbors to help him raise a 
house, and proceeded to kick them ont of it so soon as 
the roof was fairly over his head. For my own part, I 
recognize honest man who approves and ad- 
heres to the Cincinnati platform as my politica! broth- 
er, and, as such, fully entitled to my confidence and 
friendly regard.” 


This is merely a dextrous statement of 
the old and familiar and fatal doctrine, 
which is the very root of the evil in the civil 
service, that to the “victor belong the spoils 
of the enemy.” It has gained in prolixity 
since Mr. MaRcy first announced it, but it 
has not changed its character. Mr. GREE- 
LEY, speaking to an audience of which a 
very large part was composed of Democrats, 
says that he expects to be elected by the 
combined votes of Democrats and Republic- 
ans, and that all those who adhere to the 
Cincinnati platform and the Cincinnati can- 
didates, whatever they may have been be- 
fore, may expect to share in the distribution 
of offices. The Democrats who vote for me, 
says Mr. GREELEY in substance, will be treat- 
ed in this matter quite as well as the Re- 
publicans. That was a skillful bid for votes 
in Maine; for, as one of the warm advocates 
of Mr. GREELFY just returned from that State 
says that ninety-nine per cent. of the Demo- 
crats and twenty-five per cent. of the Re- 
publicans will vote for GREELEY and Brown, 
the Democratic chances for office will be as 
four to one. But in the Southern States, 
where the ratio of the Democratic vote will 
be so much greater than elsewhere in the 
country, there will be a universal reform of 
Republicans out of office and Democrats in. 

We ask any man in the country who un- 
derstands and would correct the evils of 
our present civil service system whether he 
thinks that one method of correction is the 
election of a candidate who elaborately de- 
clares that to the victor belong the spoils? 
Mr. GREELEY does not say that if he should 
be elected, and a vacancy in an effice should 
occur, he would fill it by the person who was 
found to be most qualified, but he says that 
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he “never heard of a man who invited his 
neighbors to help him raise a house, and 
proceeded to kick them out of it so soon as 
the roof was fairly over his head.” The 
fact that they helped him to raise the roof 
is enough. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire. A vote for GREELFY is a valid claim 
for office. Now the Cincinnati platform de- 
clares that “honesty, capacity, and fidelity 
constitute the only valid claim to public 
employment.” Could there be a more amus- 
ing comment upon the Cincinnati platform 
than this speech of the Cincinnati candi- 
date? Moreover, if it had been General 
Grant who had used the metaphor of rais- 
ing a roof over his head, how unanimously 
and vociferously the more ardent of our 
GREELEY friends would have exclaimed, 
“ What! does he really think that the Pres- 
idency is his property, so that he speaks of 
it as a house, and of his election as of rais- 
ing a roof over his head ?” 





THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 


Tue New York Republican Convention, 
with e1 tire unanimity and enthusiasm, nom- 
inated General Dix for Governor and Gen- 
eral Ropinson for Lieutenant -Governor. 
The character and ability of the latter gen- 
tleman, with his proved patriotism in the 
field, of which he bears a perpetual and hon- 
orable sign, commend him to the confidence 
of the State. He is entirely free, so far as 
we are aware, from any stain or suspicion 
of complicity with rings. We mention him 
first, because General Dix is so well known 
that his name needs no introduction. A 
Democrat until the beginning of the war, 
he then stood fast for the Union in BuCHAN- 
An’s cabinet, and by his famous phrase, “ If 
any man attempts to haul down the Ameri- 
can flag, shoot him on the spot,” he became 
known to every body in the land. Since then 
he has acted with the Republicans, voting for 
Mr. LINCOLN in 1864 and supporting Gener- 
al GRANT in 1868. He is a man of spotless 
character, and although old, he will have in 
his associate a most trusty lieutenant. 

FREDERICK DovuG.Lass heads the list of 
electors at large. It is a most fitting ex- 
pression of the general confidence and re- 
spect which the Republican party feel in 
him and for his services. Mr. EMIL SaAvER 
is the representative of the German vote. 
We hear only what is good of Mr. Saver, 
but we doubt the wisdom of such distinction 
of European nationalities among American 
citizens. General Stewart L. Wooprorp, 
the gallant candidate for Governor two years 
ago, is very properly honored with the re- 
maining position among the electors at large, 
and the manner in which he was selected 
shows how warm is the feeling of the party 
for him. 

The platform is good, but too long. A 
few strong statements make the best plat- 
form. But every body knows—or soon will 
know—what the real issue of this campaign 
is, and that Drx and Rosinson, with GRANT 
and WILSON, are the standard-bearers of the 
good old cause. 





MORE CONVERSION. 


THE Democratic party in Georgia is the 
npst compact, disciplined, and effective di- 
vision of that party in the Southern States. 
Its papers head their editorial page with 
the “ National Democratic Ticket” of Grer- 
LEY and Brown, and they are animated with 
precisely the same hope and the same spirit 
as when they sustained SEYMovR and BLamr 
in 1868. The Democratic Convention, as we 
have already mentioned, declined to make 
any other alliance with the “ Liberal Repub- 
licans” than that of granting them permis- 
sion to vote for the Democratic electors, and 
it would not accept any other than unques- 
tioned Democrats upon that ticket. Govern- 
or Brown was the spokesman of the “Lib- 
eral Republicans,” but even Governor BROWN 
was not acceptable. The Governor's con- 
duct during the rebellion had been a little 
suspivious. He had been inclined, in a con- 
spiracy professédly based upon State sov- 
ereignty, to assert the sovereignty of his 
State. The Democratic party of Georgia 
does not recognize such conduct as political- 
ly orthodox. It maintains unimpaired all 
the sacred traditions. 

It is with these partisans that we are in- 
vited to clasp hands to secure a millennium 
of peace and harmony and common joy. 
Mr. SUMNER says that we may safely do it. 
He assures us that, having nominated Mr. 
GREELEY, nothing more can be asked of 
them. Conversion is evident. If Repub- 
licans wish to have real they will vote 
with the Democratic of Georgia, he 
tells us in effect. If the colored citizens 
would be sure of every right, they will in- 
trust the government to the penitent Demo- 
crats of Georgia and of the rest of the coun- 
try, who became Republicans at one o'clock 
onghe 10th day of July last past, or Mr. 
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SuMNER is mistaken. But such unconscious 
converts were never known. Here in the 
Northern States the most reputable and 
eminent Democrats deny any conversion 
whatever, and in the Southern States the 
Democratic party is absolutely unchanged, 
except that it is hoping that its trick will 
succeed. 

That the action of the Democratic Con- 
vention of Georgia represented the real 
spirit and tendency of the party there is 
constant proof in all the party papers. 
Thus in one of the country journals of that 
State we read an article upon Mr. SUMNER’S 
letter, of which it says, in general, that “his 
conclusion is correct, notwithstanding his 
mode of reaching it is erroneous.” It then 
proceeds: 

“Mr. Sumner makes a very broad mistake when he 
insinuates that although Graeg.ey may be elected, and 
owe his election to the Democratic party, still the 
members of that party will in no manner control his 
Administration, Sumner admits Greecey may take 
Democrats into his Administration, but they will be 
taken as Republicans at heart. It is idle to euppose 
that Greevey can or will reject the counsels of those 
by whose votes he was elected, or that Democrats will 
cease to be Democrats in any sense of the word be- 
cause they have voted for Gree.ey. Far fromit. The 
Democratic party will after the election reassemble its 
cohorts, claim a voice in shaping the character of 
Grez.ey’s Administration, and by virtue of their for- 
mer support and strength of numbers compel a recogni- 
tion of this important right. Gererevey, in the event 
of his election, will be forced to rely upon the Demo- 
cratic party to support the measures of his Adminis- 
tration, and such support will not be extended unless 
these measures are in accord with Democratic princi- 
ples.” 

So say the Democrats of Georgia; so say 
you all, gentlemen of the Democratic party. 
This is conversion. The Georgia Democrats 
are now, Mr. SUMNER says, Republicans by 
the same tenure with the rest of us. In his 
letter to the colored men he says, “ The pres- 
ent position of the colored citizen is in peril.” 
His elaborate and admirable speech last win- 
ter in the Senate in support of the Civil 
Rights bill, which was defeated by the Dem- 
ocrats, proves it. But, he says, “trust your- 
selves to the Democrats. They are now 
really Republicans at heart ; and as for Mr. 
GREELEY, is he not the blandest and most 
benevolent of men?” With his present feel- 
ings, this reasoning, or assertion, may satisfy 
Mr. SUMNER. But would it satisfy us if we 
were colored citizens? Ought it to satisfy 
those who would have beyond question the 
peace that can spring alone from the abso- 
lute maintenance of equal rights? 

In another column of the same paper from 
which we have quoted we find some com- 
ments upon the expulsion of a colored man 
from a street car in Savannah, which oc- 
curred, we believe, on the very day that Mr. 
SUMNER wrote his unhappy letter. After a 
ribald account of the event, the article con- 
cludes: 

“ We rejoice at this decision, for it teaches the negro 
to be content to ride with his own race; that if he 
seeks to force himself upon the whites, he is a tres- 
passer, and if cast into mud-holes, kicked, knocked, 
or beaten, he has no one to blame but himself. Every 
time he attempts to rise above his level the applica- 
tion of a well-eeesoned hickory, or baptism in mud 
and water, will rid him of future desires to force him- 
self where he is not wanted.” 

No one who knows human nature, or who 
carefully acquaints himself with the actual 
condition of Southern feeling at the present 
time, doubts that this extract fairly ex- 
presses it. Yet it is of necessity as mild and 
inoffensive as it can make itself, because it 
is playing its last desperate card for power. 
Is this “conversion?” Is this to be “Re- 
publican at heart?’ Is this the spirit to 
which the national administration and the 
peace and harmony of the country can wise- 
ly be intrasted ? 





PERSONAL. 


On the authority of the Gazzetta d Malia, of 
Florence, it is now stated that the most likely 
successor to the present Pope is Cardinal ANnTo- 
nio Maria PANEBIANCO, of the order of Jesuits. 
He is a Sicihan, sixty-four years old, and was 
made a cardinal in 1861. He is said to have 
made a vow that he would restore that order to 
its former tness; and this is said to be the 
great object of his life. He is the intimate friend 
of Father Becxx, the general of the order, but, 
like his model, Sixtus V., he is excessively re- 
served, carefully concealing from every one his 
intentions for the future. He praises the Sylla- 
bus, and defends the principle of infallibilit 
with extraordinary skill and theological knowl- 
edge. As for Pius IX., he has thoroughly be- 
lieved in the cardinal since a young Italian girl 

esied some twenty 7 ago that the 
next Pope would be a monk of the order of St. 
Francis. ‘Mystical,”’ concludes the Gazzette, 
**as SAVONAROLA, PANEBIANCO is the slave of a 
medieval Utopia which moves him to revive the 
charch of the thirteenth century; and the So- 
ciety of Jesus, which does not believe in mysti- 
cism, regards him with anxiety, not quite know- 
ing whether he is a friend or an enemy.”’ 

—After Epwarp Grppon entered Parliament 
he scarcely said any thing during the first eight 
sessions. It was the very success of his pen 
that discouraged the trial of his voice, and he 
has told us that pride fortitied his timidity. ‘I 
am still a mute,”’ he writes to a friend. “It is 
more tremendous than I imagined. The great 
speakers fill me with despair; the bad ones with 
terror.” He found the intercourse that came 
of his Parliamentary oceupation beneficial. ‘I 





never found my mind more vigorous,”’ he tells 


us in his autobiography, “‘nor my composition | speech, in which he said that many years ago the 


more happy, than in the winter hurry of socic -y 
and Parliament.’’ 

—The Italians, HawTHOrRNE relates, 1858, in his 
Note-Book, universally believe in the influence 
of the evil-eye. The evil influence is supposed 
not to be dependent on the will of the possessor 
of the evil-eye ; on the contrary, the persons he 
wishes well are the very ones to suffer from it. 
It is oftener found in monks than in any other 
class of people; and on meeting a monk and 
encountering his eye an Italian usually makes 
a defensive sign by putting both hands behind 
him, with the forefingers and the little fingers 
extended, although it is a controverted point 
whether it be not more efficacious to extend the 
hand with its outspread tingers toward the sus- 
pected person. P10 Nono, perhaps as being the 
chief of all monks and other religious people, is 
supposed to have an evil-eye of tenfold malig- 
a and its effect has been seen in the ruin 
of all the schemes for the public good so soon 
as they are favored by him. When a pillar was 
to be raised in commemoration of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, the people of Rome 
refused to be present unless the Pope promised 
not to interfere. He consented; but one day he 
came to witness its progress, and on that day a 
man was killed. Lord CLirrorD came to Rome 
to visit the Pope, who, however, was indisposed 
and could only send him his blessing. People 
shook their heads—they knew it would go ill 
with the poor lord; and the very next day he 
died. HawTHORNE suggested that the Pope had 
better take the Scriptural injunction literally, 
and bless only his enemies. It certainly seems 
as if his evil-eye had exerted all its malignancy 
in the affairs of his disordered church. 

—WILLIAM Pitt's first speech was made in 
1781, on Burke's bill for the reduction of the 
civil list. Lord Nort, Fox, and other great 
Parliamentary leaders were enthusiastic in his 
praise, Fox confessing that CuatHam lived 
again in his son. The deportment, ease, readi- 
ness, harmonious voice of the elder Pirt were 
all manifested in the son. Burke said, “ He is 
not a chip of the old block; it is the old block 
itself!’’ 

—There is to be an imperial junketing at Ber- 
lin. The Emperors of Russia and Austria are 
about to pay a visit to the Emperor of Germany. 
The Czar will be accompanied by his heir and 
Prince GorTscHAKOFrF, and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria by his Chancellor and Count ANDRassy. 
Various rumors are in circulation as to the prom- 
inent objects of this gathering; but it seems to 
be admitted that the affairs of the Pope will be 
omens those chiefly to be considered. 

—The Rev. Dr. CuyLer, who called lately on 
CARLYLE, writes that that pugnacious philoso- 
pher is very unhappy over the decay of — 
—a country which, he says, has “‘gone down 
into an abominable and damnable cess-pool of 
lies and shoddies and shams.” 

—Of a clergyman in good repute an Illinois 
newspaper man indulges in this alliterative state- 
ment: “Parson PaLmer, of Padola, is the pro- 
prietor of a pen of pigs. These pigs escaped 
and persecuted a peaceable neighbor named P1- 
PER. Piper persecuted them on his premises 
with dog, and punished Patmer’s boy. The 
parson paid his respects to Piper, prating of a 
perspective prosecution, and was in turn pound- 
ed to pulp by the precipitate Prrer. The peni- 
tent Piper at present pines in prison.” 

—Of the personal history of the Mikado of 
Japan the Japanese Herald says: ‘‘ He was born 
in 1852, assumed the title of prince in 1860, as- 
cended the throne in 1868. It is claimed that 
his pedigree can be traced back 122 generations, 
—— ever a period of 2000 years, which, if 
true, makes the Japanese a the oldest in 
the world, and just double the age of the British 
kingdom.” 

—Commodore VANDERBILT, it is said, intends 
to give $100,000 to the New York Ophthalmic 
Hospital, built by Mrs. Henry Keep as a memo- 
rial to her husband, the Commodore’s gift to 
be known as the Vanderbilt Fund for the poor. 

—CHARLES Morgan, Esq., one of the true 
merchant princes of this city, having just built 
and endowed, at a cost of $110,000, the Morgan 
School at Clinton, Connecticut, the place of his 
nativity, has authorized Secretary NORTHRUP, of 
Connecticut, to procure a life-size bronze statue 
of ABRAHAM PIERSON for the grounds of Yale 
College, and a copy of the same for the grounds 
of the Morgan School. Prerson was the first 
president of Yale, and the first class graduated 
from the college was taught by him in what is 
now the town of Clinton. 

—Mr. NicnoLas TrOiBNER, an eminent pub- 
lisher of London, has recently received from the 
Grand Duke of Baden the honor of knighthood. 
Mr. T. is an accomplished scholar, and has a 
reputation for thorough acquaintance with the 
Oriental languages. 

—It is understood that great “style” will be 
imparted to the French _ at Washington 
under the mission of the Marquis de Noailles. 

—Sir Jonn HERSCHEL is to have a memorial 
window in the parish church of Hawkshurst. 
The subject represented wiil be the wise men 
of the t following the guiding star to the 
place of nativity. 

—The Japanese potentate expects to fight 
somebody somewhere. Not only is he bringing 
his army into shape, but he will soon have a 
squairon of six iron-clads with which to incon- 
venience the foe. 

—Mr. WatrTexson, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, is one of those suggestive men. His 
last is that if the weather does not grow cooler 
very soon, Mr. FAHRENHEIT, in justice to his 
patrons, should at once add a second story, 
with a Mansard-roof, to his thermometer. 

—The Rev. James Martineau, of London, 
has been made the recipient of $25,000 by nu- 
merous friends in England, “in teful ac- 
knowledgment of his services in the mainte- 
nance of spiritual freedom, in the promotion of 
Christian truth, and in the inculcation of that 
pure morality which is the foundation of private 
and public virtue, and the safeguard of national 
liberty.” A handsome gift, certainly; but we 
have done twice as well as that in New York. 
When the Rev. Dr. J. F. Toompson retired from 
the pastorship of the Broadway Tabernacle, his 
friends made up for him a purse of $50,000, on 
the interest of which he can live like a 
and a gentleman the rest of his days. Heis now 
indul his fine talent for repose in Germany. 

—Ex-President Fitimore is becoming a wag. 
The other day he attended the eelebration of 
eg the Buffalo, New York, and Philadel- 
phia Railroad at Olean, and tipped them a little 





latter town was deemed the jumping-off place 
of civilization, and that ‘‘ when men wished ut- 
terly to escape from their creditors, they made 
for Olean Point!’ 

—Bass & Co., the British brewers, paid last 

ear to the Midland Railway, for transporting 

eer, $700,000. ‘To what Bass uses’ railways 
** may return !’’ 

—Literary men longevitize famously. Car- 
LYLE, Dakwiy, and Sir Cuar.es LYELL are overt 
seventy, and Sir Roperick MuRcHISON died re- 
cently in full harness, and at a very advanced age 

—Our American artist WILLIAM BRADFORD 
is in — feather with the royalty and aristoc- 
racy of England. He has been to Osborne to 
lunch with the Queen and takean order from her; 
has an order also from the Princess Lovise; re- 
ceived a long call at his hotel from the Marquis 
of Lorne; breakfasted with the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Argyle, and is * hand and glove” with the 
literary, political, and social notables of the 
realm. Mr. BrapForp’s is the first royal com- 
mission given to an American painter since the 
days of Bensamin West. 

—Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the Washington bank- 
er, whose later years and wealth seem to be main- 
ly devoted to works of philanthropy, has just sold 
his fine country-seat, Harewood, for $225,000, 
and this sum he proposes to bestow upon the art 
gallery which bears his name. 

—The Rev. Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, has 
been longer continuously in one parish than 
any other Unitarian clergyman in the United 
States. He was settled in 1825. The Rev. Dr. 
WILLIAM SHELTON, of Buffalo, is one of the old- 
est rectors in the United States, having been in- 
ducted into St. Paul’s Church over forty years 
ago. 

—THIERS as an orator is thus described by an 
American gentleman, who is a judge of the arti- 
cle: ‘He ascends the tribune and waits pa- 
tiently, his hands on the railing, till the house 
is still. His black frock-coat is always buttoned 
tothe chin. Aftera few minutes of commotion 
the Assembly becomes quiet, when his ‘ Mes- 
sieurs,’ pronounced in his diminutive voice, as 
if by magic secures the attention of his entire 
audience. This voice is one of the most remark- 
able phenomena the tribune has ever offered. 
It is impossible to tell where it comes from—it 
is so thin, small, and soft. It may be likened 
unto drops of water that fall regularly on a 
stone, the noise of which is imperceptible at 
first, but soon makes itself heard by constant 
repetition. With this extreme smallness of vol- 
ume the instrument is“untiring. For hours 
the orator drawe from its sounds, not a note 
of which is lost by any of the listeners. It 
neither becomes stronger nor weaker, nor does 
it vary its cadences. There he stands at the 
other end of the hall, and seems to parler a 
Poreille (speak in your ear). Every auditor ex- 
periences the sensation. And curiosity is all 
the more awakened by the peculiarities of the 
speaker’s manner. If his gestures are not noble 
and commanding, they are, on the other hand, 
not vulgar: they are familiar. The low stature 
of the orator, his short arms, plump figure, ma- 
licious expression, thin voice, and spectacles are 
appropriate to a familiar style; and as he usual- 
\y talks in a chatty way, he ordinarily preserves 

e quiet attitude of a person in conversation; 
but when he defies an adversary he crosses his 
arms over his breast, moves his head energetic- 
ally, and his face assumes the express.on of an 
enraged osprey. At such times he displays an 
energy and a vigor that are truly surprising. 
If he discusses a question, he walks to and fro, 
and saws the air in every direction, his eyes 
flash, his features change expression continual- 
ly, and the tones of his voice become alternately 
tender and menacing, modest and arrogant."’ 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A party of burglars broke into the Third National 
Bank of Baltimore on the night of Sunday, August 
_" and robbed the vaults, it is said, of a quarter of a 
million of dollars, seventy thousand of which belonged 
to the bank. 

The boll-worm is doing serious damage in Northern 
a my oe 

a rge G. Barnard, of the Supreme Court of 
New York, was removed from office, with disqualifi- 
cation, by the High Court of Impeachment, August 19. 
The c nst him of maladministration were 
nearly all declared proven, and the vote of removal 
was unanimous, albeit two of the members voted 








against future disqualification. 
The New York State Republican Convention met in 
Utica August 21, and nominated for Governor General 


John A. Dix, and for Lieutenant-Governor General 
John C. Robinson. The platform adopted was strong 
in its indorsement of Grant and Wilson. 

The Republican State Conventions of Connecticut 
and Georgia met August 21, and nominated Presiden- 
tial electors and State officers. 

Governor Hoffman and Chief Justice Church have 
both declined to have their names used before the 
coming Democratic State Convention for the leading 
place on the ticket. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur riots in the city of Belfast still continue, in 
spite of the best efforts of the soldiers and police to 
quell them. The London ne pers say that the 
military were engaged every hour in fighting the mobs, 
and that stones and other missiles fell upon the sol- 
diers like an incessant storm of hail. The magistrates, 
unable to control affaire, have petitioned the Lord- 
Lieutenant to place the city under the operation of the 
Peace Preservation act. 

In Dublin, Ireland, large numbers of the r are 
suffering for want of bread, in consequence of a strike 
of the journeymen bakers for higher wages. At last 
accounts the mobs, composed chiefly of women, 
threatened the shops. 

The early closing of the public-houses in Leicester, 
Maidstone, Exeter, and other English towns, under 
the provisions of the new poe | act, has caused 
serious disturbances among the people. 

It is rumored in Madrid that the ministers and the 
high officials have received warning of a prospective 
outbreak to be attempted by the isans of the ex- 

ueen Isabella. Dispatches from 1~ report a 

tur there, August 17, between the Carlists and 
liberals, The mayor was shot at, and the would-be 
assassins were arrested. 

The ex-Em: of the French gave it as his opinion 
recently, while conversing with a er r corres 
spondent, that the ap; hi the Emper- 
ors of Germany, A’ a, and Russia was not an indi- 
cation of to 
The Cuban 








vernment has is- 
such enlistments. 
asthe Runsian capital August 2, bf te Grand Duke 
e uke 
Constantine, , ° 
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MR. CARL SCHURZ AND HIS 
VICTIMS. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 

Mr. Car Scuurz wanders over the country 
repeating his disturbed vision of peace. His 
speeches have but a single idea. He lives in some 
unpractical region that resembles Utopia rather 
than any earthly territory, except that it abounds 
in hidden malice, and is torn by envious discon- 
tent. Among all his flowing and mystic periods 
it is difficult to discover any train of reasoning 
or to extract any plan of action. His only seri- 
ous inculcation is that the time bas come-for 
‘* new issues”—that the war is past. But this is 
a truth which the Republican party has acknowl- 
edged for seven years, and upon which all its re- 
cent policy has been founded. No sooner had 
Lee surrendered than it began its course of 
reconciliation and of 
peace. It pardoned 
the rebels; it inflicted 
no punishment upon 
the worst criminals of 
the war; it slowly se- 
cured the rights of the 
colored race, yet it 
treated their former 
masters with singular 
lenity; it reduced tax- 
ation, secured econo- 
my, and punished ev- 
ery defaulting official ; 
it gave rest and prog- 
ress to the rebellious 
States. Under its pru- 
dent rule, wherever the 
evil passions of the for- 
mer slave-holders have 
not interfered, it has 
already raised the South 
to unexampled prosper- 
ity. The small farms, 
we are told by a recent 
English traveler, are 
multiplying; the cotton 
is of a quality finer than 
was ever cultivated by 
the slave ; the common 
school, more valuable 
than material wealth, 
is spreading over the 
Southern States— the 
gift of the Republican 
party: nor is there one 
of the ‘‘ new issues,” 
which Mr. Scuurz im- 
perfectly suggests, but 
which have long been 
familiar to wiser and 
amore cultivated think- 
ers, that has not been 
carefully studied and 
provided for in the Re- 
publican policy. 

All this Mr. Scuvrz 
dreamily overlooks. His 
** song is all a lament- 
able lay.”” His sympa- 
thyis all expended upon 
the fallen slave-holders ; 
his only policy is to re- 
store them to that con- 
trol of the nation which 
they once held, and 
which they so fatally 
abused. This seems to 
be his only conception 
of a perfect peace ; yet 
of the disastrous effects 
of this unpatriotic pol- 
icy we have so clear an 
instance in the condi- 
tion of his own State 
as may well excite the 
alarm and the indigna- 
tion of every friend of 
freedom. Itis scarcely 
a year since Missouri, 
by the intrigues of Mr. 
Scuvurz and his allies, 
was placed in the hands 
of the men who had 
once wasted it with fire 
and sword, and the con- 
dition of the loyal pop- 
ulation of that impor- 
tant State is already so 
terrible as to demand 
the immediate interfer- 
ence of the general gov- 
ernment. Outrages are 
perpetrated with im- 
punity upon Repub- 
lican voters; they are 
whipped, assassinated, 
or driven from their 
homes; when they 
apply to the courts for 
relief they are cheated of justice; their perse- 
cutors are suffered to escape punishment ; they 
find their bitterest enemies seated on the ju- 
dicial bench. The Governor, Mr. Gratz Brown, 
wholly neglects his duty, and leaves the suffering 
people to writhe beneath the intolerable oppres- 
sion of their former foes. Bands of men, dis- 
guised and armed, we are told by the Missouri 
Democrat, wander over the country under the 
cover of night, visit the homes of peaceful citi- 
zens whose only crime is that they are Repub- 
licans, drag them out, whip them, drive them 
from the country, or shoot them down before 
their own doors. Many instances are given, 
with the names of the victims. CHARLES WHITE, 
a farmer living near Bloomfield, was recently 
taken from his house and whi by a band of 
men with blackened faces ; a Mr. HorrsTepER, 
another farmer, was treated in a similar way. 
J. O. Garsino was flogged and ordered to leave 








the country. A colored man was whipped by 
the same band. ‘The Rev. Mr, CALAHAN was 
whipped and driven from his home; Colonel 
Wiu.iram Lawson and his son, men of high re- 
spectability, were ordered to leave their county, 
and the son severely flogged. A great number 
of persons have been murdered, and no one 
known to be a Republican is safe in his own 
home in many counties of Missouri. ‘The only 
reason assigned by the assassins for these enor- 
mities is that their victims were Republicans, 
and would vote for Grant and WILson. 

Such is the result in his own State of the folly 
or the madness of Senator Scuurz; such is the 
character of the men to whom he owes his office. 
‘The blood of murdered Republicans already cries 
out against his visionary schemes ; his dream of 
peace is broken by the groans and tears of his 
victims. The outrages in Missouri are said to be 
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steadily increasing, and the Missour: Democrat 
sees no hope for its suffering people except in 
the speedy interference of the national author- 


ities. Yet the example of this dishonored State 
will serve to show us what must be the condition 
of the whole South should Scnurz and GREELEY 
succeed in their intrigues against the Republican 
party. Already we are told by careful observers 
that in those Southern States where the De- 
mocracy has gained the control the life of the 
Republican is often scarcely safe. He is treated 
with contempt and insult. He never ventures 
out unarmed. His family tremble for their 
lives. in their own home, and are shut out from 
the society of their Southern or Democratic 
neighbors. But if the condition of the white 
Republicans is made so unendurable under the 
rule of that faction which has nominated Grre- 
Ley and Browy, and which is under the patron- 
age of Senator Sumner, still more painful is 
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that of the colored population. In many por- 
tions of Georgia the negro, it is stated by per- 
sons who have recently fled from persecution in 
that State, is sinking into a new bondage. ‘The 
Democratic rulers are reviving in many of the 
interior counties that severe oppression by which 
they once held in political subjection both the 
white and the colored laborer. Upon the latter 
they exercise all the arts of intimidation and of 
tyranny. Great colored constituencies are pre- 
vented from sharing in the local elections. ‘Ihe 
voters are driven from the polls by terror ; or if 
they succeed in electing Republican officials, the 
successful candidate is warned that if he accepts 
the office to which he is entitled his life will not 
be safe. He is surrounded by desperate and un- 
sparing foes: he resigns and flies from the coun- 
try. In one of the southern counties of Missouri, 
we are told by the Democrat, when the colored 
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natural alliance. If any one desires to see the 
results of the opposition policy, he need visit only 
the most ‘‘liberal”’ of the Southern States. Sur 
rounded on the north, east, and west by enlight- 
ened communities, where elec:ions are free, and 
no man is harmed, whethe’ he vote for Demo 
crat or Republican, Missouri, under the ‘‘: b- 
eral” rule, offers a plain example of politic:! 
proscription. The men who support Grer- 
LEY whip or murder the men who wou 1 vote 
for Grant. The adherents of the fallen slave- 
holders, the wrecks of the rebellious armies, have 
resumed the unscrupulous cruelty with which they 
once ruled over Missouri. Amnesty has failed 
to soften them. They employ the first moments 
of their restoration to the rifhis of citizenship in 
avenging themselves upon the loval and the pa- 
triotic. But if in Missouri, surrounded by the 
intelligence and good order of Illinois, Kansas, 
and the patriotic West, 
the farmer is tortured 
or shot, the clergyman 
and the Republican 
leaders whipped and 
driven from their 
homes, it is easy to 
conceive what must be 
the dangers th:t await 
the loyal voters in the 
States where the rebel 
faction rules without a 
witness and without a 
check. In that remark- 
able victory which the 
small farmers, the la- 
boring classes, and the 
colored population have 
recently won in North 
Carolina over their for- 
mer tyrants few of us in 
the North can under- 
stand the courage, and 
even the heroic daring, 
with which they went 
to the polls. Here, too, 
the farmer had been 
dragged from his home- 
stead and whipped by 
the agents of the rebell- 
ious faction until he ab- 
jured Republicanism ; 
the colored voters had 
been tortured or terri- 
fied by unknown con- 
spirators; the school- 
house had been burned, 
the teacher banished ; 
and bands of assassins 
had ridden by night 
throngh the country, as 
in ‘*liberal’’ Missouri, 
on their bloody canvass. 
If it were known in the 
city of New York that 
such an organization 
existed, and that he 
who voted the Repub- 
lican ticket would cer- 
tainly be beaten or 
murdered, how many 
timid citizens would 
conceal their Repub- 
licanism! — how easy 
would be the triumph 
of their foes! But in 
North Carolina the 
voter cast his ballot 
often with the prospect 
of death or of torture 
before him. Yet he 
felt that the alternative 
of submission to the 
“liberal” tyranny was 
worse than either. He 
went courageously ,to 
the polls, and conquer- 
ed his foes. It is only 
by a similar heroic 
courage that the farm- 
ers and mechanics, the 
working-men and the 
colored population of 
every Southern State 
can achieve their own 
deliverance. 

Upon all these deeds 
of crime the “liberal” 
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people had collected money from their own small 
earnings to build a school-house, they were for- 
bidden by their Democratic neighbors to use it. 
The secret associations that had seemed sup- 
pressed in the Southern States are once more re- 
viving ; a reign of terror is again spreading over 
that unhappy region; and the colored race, we 
are told, are trembling before the open threats 
of rioters and assassins. But we are also as- 
sured that these breakers of the peace are as 
cowardly as they are tyrannical ; that while the 
national authority was sustained by a severe law 
they hid from the eye of justice; that then the 
white Republican could throw aside his arms 
with safety, and the colored citizen of Georgia or 
Missouri vote as freely as if he were in New 
York or Massachusetts. 

Thus amply have the supporters of Scuurz 
and GreEeEtey already refuted the theories of 
their chiefs, and perfected in bloodshed an un- 





souri, or are trembling 

for their liberties in 

Georgia. Senators Sum- 
NER and Scuvurz wander over the country repeat- 
ing the same delusive visions, expending all their 
benevolence upon the fallen faction of the slave- 
holders. Mr. Sumner, in letters and specches, 
denounces “‘ the policy of hate.” No shadow of 
resentment lingers in his breast against any of the 
most depraved agents of the rebellion. He is all 
tenderness and forgiveness. He has pardoned a 
Brooks; he could embrace a Davis; heis grate 
ful for the support of the men who set on fire 
Cincinnati or attempted New York. Nor is 
this frame of mind reprehensible, provided it is 
joined with prudence: it has long been the pol- 
icy of the Republican party to pardon while it 
restrained the passions of the rebels, But un- 
happily Mr. Somer still retains his own “poli- 
cy of hate.” His benevolence is not universal, 
and with all the epithets of rage and scorn he 
assails President Grant and the Union party. 
In this singular revulsion he teaches boundless 
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forgiveness to the enemies of freedom, undying 
hatred to its chief supporter. Never, we believe, 
has anv President been assailed with such noisy 
violence. WasHINGTON more than once com- 
plains of the calumnies of his foes ; LINCOLN 
Jooked down calmly upon the feeble criticisms 
of a GREELEY, the coerse assaults of the traitor- 
ous press; but upon President Grant Mr. Sum- 
NER has wasted all the resources of his reading, 
and, in Lis strange delusion, striven to stab the 
fame of his preserver. ‘To his jealous mind in- 
nocence is tortured into crime, and patience into 
confession. He rages against the hand that res- 
cued h m from his enemies, and seems almost to 
imagine that it is he and not General Grant 
who restored the republic. His delusion is shared 
by his friends. In the speeches of ScuuRz or 
Gree vey one subject is carefully omitted. In 
their vindictive assaults upon the President they 
strive to banish from the minds of his country- 
men all recollection of his patriotic services. 
But the nation remembers them ; they live in the 
hearts of the people; they will rush upon the 
memory of every patriot with startling clearness 
as the election draws near ‘n which he is to de- 
cide between the President and his defamers, 
between the friends or the destroyers of free- 
dom. Again the memories of Vicksburg, Chat- 
tanooga, and Richmond will mingle with the 
shouts of victory as the hosts of freemen ride 
down their ancient foes, and disperse forever the 
sordid throngs of chivalry and of slavery. 





By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “ Won—Not Wooed,” “Carlyon’s Year,” 
“One of the Family,” “‘A Beggar on Horse- 
back,” “ Bred in the Bone,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
BRIGNON. 


ir Alice Renn had been the sort of girl Helen 
took her for, or endeavored to convince herself 
she was, it is probable that she would now have 
had good cause for jealousy. The two things 
that conduce to a man’s unfaithfulness, in about 
equal proportions, are dislike of his wife and lik- 
ing for another woman; and Arthur, who had 
been hitherto influenced by the latter feeling only, 
was now urged by both. It is true, he did not 
dislike Helen to the extent of aversion, and far 
less did he wish her harm. But his love for her, 
now pity had ceased, was gone, and, what is 
worse in such cases, much of his respect had 
gone with it. He had no suspicion that she had 
permitted Allardyce to speak to her such words 
as he had spoken, but his confidence in her was 
shaken to its foundation. If he had ever given 
her his real affections, they returned to him now, 
perhaps to be bestowed elsewhere, if there had 
been a chance of their acceptance. But he well 
knew there was none. Jenny never spoke with 
him, never looked at him again, after that fatal 
meeting in the chalk-pit. But he did not burn 
his old love-letters, as he had once intended to do, 
and he hung the love-gift that she had been wont 
to wear about his own neck, and next his heart. 
If Helen could have looked into his thoughts, 
she would have had good cause to call him faith- 
less. 

The unhappy couple were no longer on good 
terms enough even to quarrel. When by them- 
selves they rarely spoke to one another, and if 
they did, only on the most ordinary topics, and 
to be alone together was hateful to both of them. 
‘They occupied separate apartments ; and at din- 
ner Mr. Glyddon, the doctor, or some other 
neighbor was generally invited, because, in the 
teeth of the proverb, three were company and 
two were none. For a time Mrs. Somers staid 
with them, but the good old lady was too scan- 
dalized by what she witnessed to remain a silent 
spectator of such ‘‘ goings on.” It was Helen 
whom she chiefly blamed for it all. ‘* My dear, 
a man is what his wife makes him,” was the 
opinion she had the temerity to express. ‘‘ That 
is rubbish,” was the irreverent reply. ‘‘It is 
very easy for Arthur to be civil to you, in order 
to secure your good word. But how does he 
treat me ?” 

** Well, he’s civil enough, at all events ;” and, 
indeed, Arthur’s manner toward his wife had that 
excessive polish commonly termed ‘‘the pink 
of politeness,” which, to the observer of human 
nature, js any thing but a genuine sign of regard. 
**And as for affection, my dear, you must re- 
member that that’s a flower as is nipped in the 
bud by frost; and I've seen you catch him up 
and cut him short in a way as J never ventured 
to use to your poor father, if he was ever so ag- 
gravating.” 

But neither the metaphor nor the experience 
of Mrs. Somers availed with Helen, to whom her 
mother’s remonstrances at last became so intoler- 
able that she gave the old lady plainly to under- 
stand that she was overstaying her welcome at 
Swansdale Hall; and she departed. Curiously 
enough, as she had taken her son-in-law’s part— 
not from a prejudice in his favor, of course, but 
because she really thought him hardly used, and 
also, perhaps, because that course seemed to her 
more conducive to mutual reconciliation—so did 
the sympathies of Uncle Magus enlist themselves 
on Helen’s side rather than on that of his own 
flesh and blood. The chivalry of his nature had 
doubtless something to do with this. The sight 
of the unhappiness of a woman was always a 
passport to his heart; but he also liked Helen 
for her own sake. He gave her credit for hav- 
ing herself dismissed Allardyce—for Arthur kept 
strict silence upon the reason ef that gentleman's 

sudden departure—and was inclined to believe 
that this was the result of his own paternal ad- 
vice. Many a well-meant hint did he let fall, 
when his nephew and he were smoking their ci- 


gars, concerning domestic disagreements and 
their cure, and many a kindly endeavor did he 
make, when all three were together, to bring 
about a more comfortable state of things. Nay, 
so seriously did he take the matter to heart that 
notwithstanding his habits of reticence and jeal- 
ous®are for the honor of the family, he secretly 
wrote to Mrs, Ralph Tyndall—a mere connection 
by marriage—to entreat her aid and that of her 
daughter Blanche toward a reconciliation. They 
were both most eager to offer their good services ; 
but Mrs. Ralph, who knew human nature far 
better than did Uncle Magus, pointed out how 
dangerous would be any unsought interference 
on her part, and how imprudent it would be to 
invite herself to Swansdale on a venture in which 
Helen’s own mother herself had failed. She 
sent, indeed, a most pressing invitation to Ar- 
thur and his wife to come and stay with them in 
town, but the offer was declined. 

Helen, whose health was by no means re-es- 
tablished, had been ordered by the doctors to 
the south of France. She was really’ very far 
from well, and the opinion of the London physi- 
cian that she should try the air of Brignon had 
been a bond fide one; but Arthur smiled cynic- 
ally when he heard it, and imagined that the idea 
had been suggested by Helen herself in order to 
get away from Swansdale and Jenny. He made 
no objection, however (if ‘‘ Try Van Diemen’s 
Land” had been the verdict, he would have only 
replied, ‘‘ Very good, by all means,” and would 
have tried it), and took her to Brignon. ‘They 
traveled by easy stages, and in the most com- 
fortable manner; he had his man, and she her 
maid. The best private rooms in the hotels 
were secured beforehand ; she had no necessity 
to express her wishes, for they were anticipated ; 
and they did not exchange half a dozen words 
throughout the entire journey. 

Brignon is on the sea-coast, and, if in England, 
would be considered the ugliest place within her 
Majesty’s dominions. Being in France, and dif- 
ficult of access, it is spoken of by English people 
—even by those who have seen it—as picturesque. 
It has really fine sands and a noble sea view; 
but the country around it is as flat as a pancake, 
and without a tree, with the exception of some 
mangy poplars—very like the trees in our cheap 
Noah’s Arks—which fringe its sandy roads. It 
is not a cheap place, but it is a very dirty one, 
and the hotels are horrible. The spring was not 
far, advanced when the Tyndalls arrived, and the 
fashionable visitors who resort to Brignon in the 
season were not due for months. In the mean 
time it was occupied by the bourgeoisie of the 
neighboring towns. To them, perhaps, it was 
cheap, and may not have seemed nasty. The 
air is splendid, health-giving, life-giving ; and, in 
consequence of that attribute, one of the largest 
hospitals in France has been built at Brignon. 
A small portion of it only is used for the géneral 
purposes of a hospital ; the rest is devoted to con- 
sumptive patients. ‘These afflicted persons haunt 
the sands, like ghosts, for a few weeks; then 
gradually gain flesh and color, and go away lit- 
erally twice the men (or women) they were. The 
hospital is clean and excellently conducted. The 
hotels conduct themselves—at least no landlord 
is ever found when a complaint has to be made 
—and very badly. ‘The beds, indeed, are good, 
as all French beds are; but the rooms, even 
the best of them, are bare and wretched, and 
the domestic arrangements infamous. The prin- 
cipal dish at the principal table d’héte is (or was 
in the Tyndalls’ time) liver and plums; but what 
the food is is of small consequence when the 1p- 
petite is raging for any thing. At Brignon ne 
could eat liver and plums four times a day, if 
one could get them; but such luxuries are uot 
always forth-coming. 

The amusement of the place is Swinging. 
From morning to night the population take their 
pleasure in swings, erected—perhaps by the gov- 
ernment; at all events nobody pays—on the 
sea-shore. ‘This already healthy locality is held 
still healthier if it is pervaded in a state of na- 
ture. Scruples, however, having been expressed 
(probably by some English visitor) against this 
practice, a little clothing is worn. The gentle- 
men wear jerseys and drawers; the ladies affect 
some drapery ; but nobody wears shoes or stock- 
ings. ‘The sand of Brignon is almost as health- 
giving as itsair. If Mrs. Somers had been vith 
her belongings she would have remarked that 
the hair of Brignon was sandy; for it is so— 
very. The breeze that is always blowing there 
bears clouds of sand, but that is good (says the 
excellent head of the hospital staff ) for the lungs 
and the eyes, and it certainly does them no harm. 
It was not under this gentleman’s professional 
care that Mrs, Tyndall was placed, because her 
London physician had recommended another ; 
but he had an equal confidence in the miraculous 
air. ‘* Mrs. Tyndall was sure to get well at Bri- 
gnon,” he said ; ‘‘every body did. But in order 
to effect a rapid cure, she must move rapidly 
through the air. There was nothing like swing- 
ing.” 

It must be understood that the swings at Bri- 
gnon are not merely composed of a seat and two 
ropes, but are regular boats with two seats, such 
as in England are only seen at fairs. A Bri- 
gnon market-woman will gravely put down her 
basket, invigorate herself with a swing or two, 
and then march on, pursuing her vocation till 
she comes to another erection of the same kind, 
when she will get in and swing again; the post- 
man discontinues the delivery of the letters, to 
enjoy the same enchanting exercise; the priest 
on his way to administer the viaticum is perhaps 
the only exception to the practice, and he recom- 
penses himself for the self-denial by a double 
amount of enjoyment on his way back. For do 
not let it be supposed that the occupation is of a 
frivolous character ; it is pursued, on the con- 
trary, with the utmost gravity. Stout ladies, 
mothers of families, and even those expecting to 





be more so, step stolidly into these machines, and 


are swung by their husbands, who (in jerseys 
and drawers)-stand over them, like a colossus, 
with a foot on each side of the boat, and pull se- 
riously at the rope above them, as though they 
were tolling a knell. Every body is grave and 
sober throughout the operation, and nobody is 
sick, Perhaps Helen mistrusted herself in the 
latter respect, or being unable to swing herself, 
gave up the idea, as she could scarcely ask her 
husband to help her. After months of isolation 
and reserve, she could hardly break silence for 
the first time with, ‘‘ Arthur, swing me.” Asa 
substitute, though by no means an efficient one 
for this healthful practice, the doctor recom- 
mended carriage exercise. 

So every day a sort of mail phaeton with two 
prancing steeds drew up at the door of the Bri- 
gnon Hotel, and the Milor Anglais, who was so 
polite and deferential to his wife that he might 
almost have been a Frenchman, stepped in with 
Miladi, and drove her along the flat roads be- 
tween the poplars at good speed. Both of them 
were unwilling to have a witness to their frigid 
behavior to one another, though a listener he 
would not have been, for they did not speak. 
So they were unaccompanied by a groom. How- 
ever strange that might appear, there was sure- 
ly no danger in it, for though the steeds were 
the freshest and fleetest that could be procured, 
Milor, like most of his countrymen, was skillful 
to guide them. ‘The astonishment of the Bri- 
gnon public was consequently great’ when, late 
one afternoon, the mail phaeton returned, but 
without its occupants. ‘That there had been an 
accident was certain, for one panel of the car- 
riage was stained with clay, and the horses were 
in a bath of sweat, and looked wild and fright- 
ened. ‘The public consternation was excessive : 
men of action forgot to swing, and expressed by 
pantomime to eager spectators how the wheel 
must have run up a bank, and Milor Anglais been 
pitched from his high seat in this direction, and 
Miladi in that. 

Every body was shocked and desolated ; nor 
were many hours suffered to elapse before men 
were dispatched on the road the missing pair 
were known to have taken, to give aid, and more 
especially to make a due report of the affuir to 
the authorities. The French (until late events 
revealed the imposture) have always been reckon- 
ed the readiest people in the world—which, in- 
deed, they are with their tongues; but in the 
investigation of what we call “ accidents and 
offenses” they certainly do not err on the side-of 
precipitancy. It was late at night, fortunately 
a moon-lit one, before they discovered on a sharp 
decline (the only one in that part of the country), 
about ten miles from Brignon, one in this direc- 
tion and one in that, precisely as the pantomim- 
ist had described them, the bodies of Arthar T'yn- 
dall and his wife. Dead bodies they both seem- 
ed when they were first lifted up; but this was 
not so. They were quite insensible, but they 
still breathed, and weve at once conveyed to the 
accident wards of the Brignon hospital. ‘The 
road was stony at the place where the catastrophe 
had occurred, and it was supposed that they had 
been pitched out on their heads, for they had 
each sustained a fracture of the skull. Miladi’s 
injury was pronounced to he the most severe in 
this respect; but Milor, in addition to his head 
wound, had broken bones and a snapped rib, 
which was thought to be pressing on his lungs, 
As it happened, both the accident wards were 
pretty full; but room was made for the new- 
comers; and they were tended wiih that care 
and tenderness which medical skill rarely fails to 
bestow, though its objects be ever so unknown and 
alien. The telegraph did not exist at Brignon, 
nor, to confess the truth, were the postal arrange- 
ments quite what they should have been; but 
within eight-and-forty hours from the time of the 
reception of the unhappy pair within the hospital 
Mrs. Ralph Tyndall was sitting at breakfast turn- 
ing over a foreign letter, the handwriting of the 
address of which puzzled ber not a little. 

** Who on earth can this be from, Blanche? 
—Oh, great Heaven!” 

‘* What is the matter, mamma?” 

Her mother did not answer, but turning very 
white, threw the note across to Blanche, and ve- 
hemently rang the bell. The letter was from 
Helen's maid, and ran as follows : 


** My master and mistress have both met with 
dreadful accidents, and are lying in Brignon Hos- 
ital ; from what I gather—but I can not right- 
by understand what the people say —there is little 
hope of either of them surviving. My dear mis- 
tress was far from well before, and that, they tell 
me, makes her case more dangerous. For God’s 
sake, come, madam, at once.” 


** Charles,” said Mrs. Ralph to the servant who 
answered her summons, ‘‘let some one be in- 
stantly dispatched to Mr. Adair’s chambers in 
the Temple with the request that he should come 
here without a moment's delay ; and send Maria 
to me at once.—Don’t cry, my darling Blanche ; 
that can do no good.” The large tears were 
stealing down her own face, nevertheless. 

**Oh, mamma, if Arthur and Helen have not 
been reconciled,” sobbed Blanche. 

‘*That was my first thought, Blanche, also: 
but hush, hush !—Maria pack up some clothes 
for us immediately ; Miss Blanche and I are go- 
ing abroad.” ‘Then she took up a ‘‘ Bradshaw,” 
and looked out for the tidal train. ‘‘ Come, that 
will suit well, at all events, and leave time for the 

ssport to be riséd,” said she. ‘‘I only trust 
Mr. Adair will not fail us.” 

**T will answer for Jack—I mean Mr. Adair,” 
broke in Blanche. 

** Very good, my dear, but I want him to an- 
swer for himself in person,” was Mrs. Ralph's qui- 
et reply. ‘*We two must go, of course, at all 
events; so, when you have finished your break- 
fast, you had better go to Maria.” 





**T could not swallow a mouthful, mamma—it 


would choke me ;" and she withdrew accord- 
ingly at once to see, as well as her tears would 
permit, about the packing. She had never 
thought to cry—except with pleasure—at the 
prospect of having Jack Adair for her traveling 
companion ; and that he was to be so she felt 
certain. Nor was her confidence misplaced. 

** It is awkward, of course,” was Mrs. Ralph's 
reflection, ‘‘and must needs throw them much 
together, which is the very thing I would have 
avoided. But Mr. Adair is Arthur's oldest and 
best friend ; and in a strait like this I know 
no other man that I can apply to half as unself- 
ish, prompt, and useful. Poor dear Arthur— 
poor Helen! What an end to their short mar- 
ried life! and what a sad life it has been! The 
money was on the wrong side there too.” Mrs. 
Ralph Tyndall was a woman of the world, though 
not a worldly woman. She liked Adair exceed- 
ingly, but she would have liked him better, and 
certainly looked more favorably on him as a 
suitor for her daughter's hand, if his affairs had 
been more prosperous. Whatever were her per- 
sonal wishes or apprehensions, however, they 
were never suffered to interfere with what she 
felt to be her duties to others; and soon after 
noon that day Mrs. Ralph Tyndall and her daugh- 
ter were in the express to Folkestone, with Mr. 
John Adair, barrister-at-law, for their escort, 
bound for Brignon. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
IN HOSPITAL. 


Wuire beds, bare walls, carpetless floors, 
strange, noiseless figures bending over beds— 
“Hush, hush!” What did all this mean? 
thought Arthur Tyndall, coming to himself after 
days that seemed weeks in the ward at Brignon 
Hospital ; and where was he, and what had hap- 
pened? Some accident, for he felt stiff and 
bruised all over, and could scarce stir a limb, 
and there were bandages about him. It was an 
effort even to keep his eyes open, and he closed 
them again ; besides, it was easier to think when 
they were shut. Wherever he was, he had not 
been left alone ; far from it. Streams of people 
had been to see him—rivers, seas, wave after 
wave of them. Allardyce, for one, which was 
curious, considering what had happened between 
them; and Paul Jones, with an ace of spades 
up his sleeve, which he pulled up and down to 
show it him for his amusement. Uncle Magus, 
too, had brought his pistols with him for the same 
purpose, and had described to him how he had 
shot the Frenchman with one of them, which was 
imprudent of the old gentleman, considering 
that they were in France—in France, yes—but 
whereabouts? Well, perhaps that would come 
presently. Let us think, think, think. ‘There's 
a bell tolling, which means that somebody’s dead. 
Well, perhaps you had better drive yourself, then: 
Who said that? Once more he opened his eves 
—this time in alarm, for the voice had been very 
loud—and whom should they light upon, sitting 
beside Lim, with a very grave face, but Jack 
Adair! 

** Dear Jack,” said Arthur; ‘‘so good of you!” 
and then, as though it were the most natural 
thing in the world, he began to cry. He was 
neither ashamed nor astonished at himself; but 
what did astonish him, even at that weak and 
wretched pass to which he had been reduced, 
was that Jack cried too—Jack, whom he had 
never seen moved to tears; Jack, who, although 
of tender heart, was the last man in the world 
to ** give way” or exhibit sentiment in a senti- 
mental shape—Jack cried like a child. Why 
should Jack cry? It touched him, no doubt, to 
find his friend in hospital and in such evil case, 
and to hear what had befallen him. But there 
again was the hitch. What had befallen him? 
What had he been doing? Where had he been 
going? Well, perhaps you had better drive 
yourself, then !” 

** You have said that twice, old fellow,” said 
Jack, softly. 

Had he? Now that was curious, for those 
were the very words that he himself had used 
to Helen before the carriage was upset. 

That ray of consciousness was too much for 
him ; it seemed as though too much light had 
been let into his brain, and dazed it. He sank 
again into stupor, thence to sleep, and when he 
awoke the day had far advanced. But Jack 
was watching beside him as before—dear, faith- 
ful Jack, who had come (doubtless) post-haste 
from England for that very purpose. But there 
were no tears now; ke felt much stronger, and 
his mind was clearer far. 

** How is Helen?” 

Perhaps Jack did not hear; at all events he 
did not answer. 

‘* Where is my wife?” 

** Here; under this roof,” was the grave reply. 

‘* Was she badly hurt?” 

Lay Yes. ” 

**Poor soul! poor soul! 
said Arthor. 

** Nay, we know nothing except that you were 
both brought here much hurt. You were pitch- 
ed out on your head, and had concussion of the 
brain.” 
** And Helen ?” 

** The same.” 

How very short Jack’s answers were. But 
then, as he had said, he had nothing to tell. 

‘* It happened in this way,” said Arthur. ‘‘We 
were coming very fast down the hill, and Helen 
said, ‘Take care.’ That was the first word she 
had spoken throughout the drive ; but then, it is 
true, I had not spoken either. We were not on 

terms, Jack, nor had we been for months.” 

**Hush, hush! For Heaven’s sake, do not 
talk of that now.” 

“*Very good; I won’t. I am very sorry it 
was so. I will make an effort—now that this 
has happened—to change all that. I will do my 


Tell me about it,” 





very best, Helen shall see—” 
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‘¢ How did it happen, Arthur?” interrupted 
Adair, nervously. ‘* Keep to that, if you can, 
and if trying to think it out does not burt you. 
What took place after she said, ‘ Take care ?’” 

** Well, that annoyed me. -I knew how to 
drive well enough, of course, and it is disagree- 
able to be interfered with. And then to think 
that that should be the first time she had opened 
her lips to me. So, ‘ Perhaps you had better 
drive yourself,’ said 1; and I made as though I 
would have handed over the reins to her.” 

‘¢ Great Heaven!” ejaculated Adair, with hor- 
ror. ‘And did she take them?” 

‘*No; but ig made me inattentive to the 
horses—reckless; and just then something hap- 
pened to frighten them on the road-side, and they 
ran up the bank, and, as I suppose, spilled us.” 

** That will defor to-night, Arthur; you look 
a little feverish. I will come again to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Thanks, old fellow. Pray, give my love to 
Helen. You have seen her to-day, have you not? 
They do let you see her, I hope; or is she too 
ill ?” 

*¢T have not seen her,” answered Jack, speak- 
ing with difficulty ; his tongue seemed glued to 
his mouth. ‘She was placed in the female ac- 
cident ward, you see; but Blanche saw her.” 

‘* Blanche here! Why, how is that? You 
two have not made a runaway match of it, have 

you?” 

a No, no.” Never was seen such a sickly smile 
upon Jack's face before. It was more mournful 
by far than his tears had been. ‘*‘ Blanche and 
her mother are both here. They left London 
the same day they got the news of your acci- 
dent.” 

‘*To nurse Helen? How good of them, and 
of you too, Jack! Blanche may come here, I 
know; I have seen ladies here, visiting their 


friends. Bring her to-morrow; I do so long to 
hear about poor Helen.” 
Let us return to the hotel with Adair. Mrs. 


Ralph and Blanche occupy with him the same 
sitting-room that Arthur and Helen used, and for 
which, alas! they have now no occasion. They 
are both looking pale and wretched ; and even 
on the elder lady's face—who is scarcely more 
given to exhibit emotion in public than Jack him- 
self—are traces of recent tears. They both look 
up from their needle-work as he comes in; but 
not even Blanche has a smile for him. 

** How is he?” they inquire, simultaneously, 
with anxiety, bat with mach more of sadness, as 
one who, having been already struck by evil for- 
tune. is somewhat numb to the second blow. 

** Better; he has come to himself, and told 
me how it all happened, and so forth.” 

“* And did you tell Aim #” asked Blanche. 

**T could not,” replied Adair, apologetically : 
“T dared not. I know it was very cowardly of 
me. I said you would come to-morrow.—I know 
what you are thinking, dear Mrs. Tyndall; how 
it is always you poor women who are expected 
to say and do the unpleasant things. But Ar- 
thar is my oldest friend; and Blanche knows so 
well how to approach—how to break such tidings. 
I might blurt it out and kill him.” 

“T will do my best,” said Blanche, sobbing a 
little; ** but I think, dear mamma, that you would 
do it better.” 

‘*Well, I have prepared him to see you, 
Blanche,” said Adair, “‘and I think if your 
mother went he would guess what has happened 
at once.—What do you think, Mrs. Tyndall ?” 

‘*I think Blanche had better go; he is more 
used to her. But I shall accompany her to the 
hospital, of course. You and I, Mr. Adair, can 
stay below in the waiting-room.” 

** Shall I wear this, mamma?” said Blanche, 
. poin*ing to the work she was engaged on—some 
article of black crape. ‘*The woman said our 
dresses would be home to-night.” 

“I think not, dear; it might strike him at 
once, then, and— Qh, poor Arthur!” At this 
the tears of both women flowed afresh, and Adair 
went to the window and looked out for some min- 
utes in silence: it was a fine clear evening, but 
all seemed mist to him. 

The next day Blanche went to see Arthur, as 
had been arranged. But she had overestimated 
her self-control, and at Arthur» rst ‘question, 
** How is Helen?” she remained speechless. 

** Have you not seen her to-day, Blanche ?” 

She shook her head ; she tried to frame some 
plausible excuse ; but the vision of what she had 
seen but yesterday—the gaunt, stiff form under 
the hospital sheet that was all that was now left 
of the ming bride of not a year ago—came 
into her mind and froze her speech. 

**She is dead!” groaned Arthur, and turned 
his face to the white wall. 

It was no for the luxury of grief; the 
already crowded ward had received an accession 
of new inmates, in consequence of an accident 
occasioned by the collapse of a circus tent in the 
town; nor was Arthur's sorrow of the sort to be 
assuaged by giving vent to it. Not only regret, 
but something very like remorse, was consuming 
him. The last words he had uttered to his dead 
wife had been peevish, if not passionate ; the last 
look he had given her had been one of displeas- 
ure, if not dislike. What would he not have 
given to have recalled even those last few min- 
utes which they had spent together, and to have 
substituted another look and other words for 
those he had used! He did not think of her 
share in their estrangement, but only of his own. 
He pictured her to himself at her very best—hap- 
py, radiant, and devoted—as on the day he mar- 
ried her. 

‘Did she suffer?” asked he, presently, in a 
voice so different from his own that it might 
have emanated from some neighbor patient—a 
ghostly voice that seemed to be made up of echoes 
from the past. 

‘I trust not, Arthur; I think not. As TI learn 
from the authorities here, she got better after ihe 
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first day; they had great hopes, indeed; and 
Maria was permitted to come and sit with her 
more than once. But on the night before we ar- 
rived a sudden change for the worse took place— 
Buj I am torturing you.” 

No, no,” pleaded Arthur. ‘Tell me all. 
What I imagine for myself is far worse than aught 
you can have to say.’ 

“There is little more to tell, Arthar. 
saw her dear mistress on that night.” 

**She was quite herself in mind?” 

**I—I think not, Arthur. She spoke very lit- 
tle about any thing; but she seemed stronger, 
and had no fears about herself. Yet when Ma- 
ria came here as usual the next morning, they 
told her that her mistress had passed away ; and 
she went up stairs and found it so. Judge of 
our horror, Arthur, to find such news as this 
awaiting us! The certificate of our dear one’s 
death was sent that very day. I do believe that 
all was done that could be done, But only 
think of it—to have happened among strangers 
in a room like this—” Here sobs choked poor 
Blanche, and she hid her face on Arthur's pillow. 

** But you went yourself, Blanche, and saw 
her?” 

** Oh yes, as much as I dared to see,” answer- 
ed she, with a shudder. ‘* Mamma and I went 
up to the little bed with her name written upon 
the head of it—‘* Helen Tyndall’—which, I sup- 
pose, Maria had supplied, and we knelt down by 
it and bade her good-by.” 

**And J must see her and bid her good-by 
too, Blanche.” 

**'That is impossible, / rthur , 
us it would kill you to be moved. 

“*Would to Heaven it would!” groaned he. 
Pt is all that is left for me now to do—to 

e ! ” 

Such an extremity of wretchedness was in his 
face and tone that Blanche was filled not only 
with pity for him, but with a certain awe: the 
spectacle was more than she cov'd bear alone. 

‘* Mamma and Mr. Adair are below, Arthur ; 
might I tell them to come up ?” 

He was still so weak and crippled that he could 
make no sign of acquiescence, and speech had 
once more failed him; but his eyes said ‘‘ Yes.” 
So Mrs. Ralph Tyndall and Adair were sent for. 
Upon the former he cast a grateful look, which 
she well understood; but it was no time for 
thanks. 

** They tell me I can not even see her,” mur- 
mured he. 

**No, dear Arthur; that is im ible; they 
say it will be days before you can os your bed 
with safety. In the mean time, you know, you 
have only to express your wishes to myself or Mr. 
Adair, and every thing shall be done in accord- 
ance with them.” 

“I am trying to think what she would have 
wished,” he whispered. ‘* Where is her poor 
mother ?” 

** We expect her every hour. I wrote to her 
at her London address directly I got Maria’s 
letter ; but it seems she was out of town on a se- 
ries of visits. ‘They could not tell me for certain 
where she was, or when she would learn the 
news. Next to yourself, Arthur, my heart bleeds 
for her.” 

“* She deserves your pity,” replied Arthur, in 
a hoilow voice. after a pause, ‘‘ It is only 
right that her mother should decide , but I thir & 
she should be taken back to Swansdale” 

‘That seems fittest, Arthur; to her own 
home.” . 

“Yes; but it was not a happy home,” groan- 
ed the sick man. ‘“ Blanc ack—where are 
you ?” 

came forward, standing each upon one 
side of the little bed. 

Mrs. Ralph made a half movement of disap- 
proval : she apprehended what was coming, per- 
haps, but did not feel so certain of it as to justify 
her interference, or perhaps the circumstances 
of the case forbade it. At all events, there was 
no interruption to what followed. 

** Blanche,” said Arthur, with a tenderness as 
grave as that which haunts the tones of a dying 
man, ‘‘ when you are married, you will have no 
cause to mistrust your husband ; bat ifa shadow 
of suspicion of his fidelity should ever threaten 
your bright days, put it from you, I beseech you, 
for it will darken the brightest.—Jack, dear 
Jack, it would be out of place, indeed, should J 
give advice to you; but I pray Heaven when you 
and Blanche are one—for that will be—that you 
may never have to reproach yourself on her ac- 
count too late ; that may never wish to re- 
call look, speech, or t of her—and wish in 


vain.” 


It was not until three days afterward that 
Mrs. Somers arrived at Brignon, too late to see 
the last of her dead Helen. Even then Arthar 
was not in a condition to be moved. So Adair 
remained to look after him ; while the two ladies, 
escorted by Mr. Glyddon, who came over for that 
purpose, journeyed to Swansdale with their sad 
charge. Blanche never forgot those three days’ 
travel. Extreme wretchedness thad induced in 
poor Mrs. Somers a sort of stupor, which ne- 
cessitated Mrs. Ralph's whole attention and tend- 
ance, but none of the woful incidents of the 
way were spared to her daughter. ‘The bereaved 
mother would not be separated from the coffin 
that held her dear one’s remains, so the dead 
and the living journeyed by the same train. The 
shocks to which the feelings of Blanche were thus 
necessarily subjected at every break of line, and 
in the change from rail to steamboat, were very 
severe, while the vulgar curiosity that their aw- 
ful burden excited was to the last degree dis- 
tressing. She had never been deeply attached 
to Helen, but she had been intimate with her, as 
girls of the same age about to be somewhat close- 
ly connected with one another naturally become, 
and her nerves were terribly jarred fiom first to 
last. ‘The burial itself was far move trying than 


Maria 


the doctor told 
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! such sad scenes usnally are, from the absence | ride of sodium which is deposited along with the 


of him who should have been the chief mourner, 
and its cause, as well as from the comparison 
that would intrude itself between the present and 
the time they had spent at Swansdale, such a lit- 
tle while ago, when she whom they now laid in 
her grave was a blooming girl in the happy an- 
ticipation of her bridal hour. 

As Mrs. Somers insisted upon being present at 
the funeral, Mrs, Ralph and Blanche could not do 
otherwise than bear her company; and when all 
was over they carried the poor forlorn woman 
with them to their own home. Mrs. Ralph 
urged Uncle Magus to come also, but the old 
man pressed her hand and shook his head, and 
in a faltering voice replied, ‘‘ I shall not leave 
home, my dear, until I am carried yonder, whith- 
er she has gone so sadly soon.” It seemed as 
though ten years of sorrow had fallen upon his 
gray head at once. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Proressor AGassiz and party reached Pana- 
ma on the 25th of June last, after a satisfactory 
run from Callao. Their arrival at the last-men- 
tioned place we have already chronicled, as also 
their intention of stopping at Ancon, for the 
purpose of taking on board a collection of eth- 
nological specinrens gathered for the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge by Mr. Hutcuinson, the 
British consul at that place. These consisted 
- ~ “er pottery and a large number of human 

ulls, 

Payta, Peru, was reached on the 4th of June, 
where several days were spent in making col- 
lections. The most interesting object secured 
was a shark belonging to the genus Cestracion, a 
form which was common during the Devonian 
and triassic periods, but which at the present 
day is only known by species taken at Port 
Jackson, San Francisco, and now at Payta. 

Proceeding from Payta on the 6th of June, the 
Hassler steamed for the Galapagos Islands, most 
of which were visited in succession, and among 
which a great deal of time was spent. This 
group has always been very interesting to nat- 
uralists on account of the peculiarities of its 
zoology, and in view of the fact that, being of 
comparatively recent origin, and situated so far 
from the American coast, there seems no way 
by which land animals and plants conld have 
been transported from other countries, and 
therefore authorizing the supposition that the 
existing species must have originated on the 
spot. A few pelagic birds are met with, but the 
larger number of the animals, at least, are total- 
ly different, both as to genera and species, from 
any found on the main-land. 

Among other natives of the islands are a large 
land tortoise and two species of lizard, one of 
them terrestrial, and the other spendiog a great 
deal of its time in the sea. 

The party were tg J interested in noticing 
the tameness of the seals on some of the isl- 
ands, as well as of the birds, these not seem- 
ing to know that their visitors were different 
from themselves, and permitting them to come 
within touching distance. This condition in- 
deed seems to prevail throughout many of the 
outlying islands of the Pacific, as during a visit 
to the Revilla-gigedo Islands, off the coast of 
Mexico, by Colonel Grayson, he was actually 
annoyed by the pertinecity with which the 
mocking-birds, pigeons, and some other species 
would insist upon alighting upon his table 
when he was writing and drawing, and several 
times upsetting his inkstand, and taking liber- 
ties generally. 








Great indignation is expressed by scientific 
men in England at the refusal of the Treasury 
to accede to an application made by a Commit- 
tee of the British Tesociation, consisting of the 
Astronomer Royal, Sir WmLL1am Tomson, Pro- 
fessor RANKINE, fessor Apams, and other 
leading physicists, for a grant to assist in a series 
of observations for the purpose of discovering 
the causes of the variations of the tides. Great 
Britain being eminently a maritime country, it 
is —. that inquiries of this nature are such 
as could fairly be assisted by the state. 





A very interesting and important contribution 
to our knowledge of the variation and geograph- 
ical distribution of species is published in a re- 
cent number of Nature by Mr. Joun T. GuLick, in 
an account of the species of the Helicide, known 
as the Achatinelline, found in®the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. The family is quite peculiar to this group 
of islands, and is characterized by the columella 
having a spiral twist; but the singular fact is 
that most of the genera and all the species are 
restricted not only to a single island, but to 
very small areas in the islands. In Oahu, an isl- 
and 60 miles long and 15 broad, there are about 
185 species of Achatinelline, none of which are 
found on don) aoa of the ee (with scarcely 
an ex > no species occupies a large 
proportion even of this area. Nearly all are con- 

ned to the forest ons skirting two 
of mountains, about 40 miles in length by five 
or six in breadth; and no one species is distrib- 
uted over even one-half of this small mountain 

the greater number being restricted to 
areas — one =a miles in —. The two 
ranges of mountains are inhabited by species 
belonging to two different sections of the group. 
From each side of the main range project mount- 
ain ridges, which oyu deep vatieys a mile or 
two in width; and in each of these valleys is a 
subordinate section, having its own varieties, 
and in many instances its own species, which 
are found nowhere else. The species of one 
genus found in the same district are connected 
ther by innumerable varieties, presenting 
nute ations of form and color, while those 
found on different islands are not so completely 
linked by intermediate forms. Granting the 
hypothesis that all these various forms have 
sprung from a common ancestor by a process 
of evolution, Mr. GuLick is quite unable to ac- 
count for the prevalence of particular forms in 
cular localities by the theory of the Sur- 
vival of the Fittest, or any other theory that 
has yet been propounded. 





Signor G. A. Pasquaxz has contributed to the 
Accademia delle Scienze Fisiche e Matematiche 
of Naples a paper in which he accounts for the 
destruction of the vegetation during the recent 





eruption of Vesuvius by the effects of the chlo- 








ashes. The destruction of the tissues he states 
to be far too rapid to be attributable to the me- 
chanical action of the ashes in closing the pores 
of the leaves; and there is no evidence of desice 
cation except in the immediate vicinity of the 
volcano, nor of the change of color in the leaves 
and flowers which would be the result of poison- 


ing by acid fumes. 





Mr. H. N. Moserey publishes in Nature for 
June 2U the result of an elaborate series of ex- 
periments for the purpose of ascertaining the 
cause of the singular cry produced by the death’s- 
head moth ( Acherontia atropos), about which many 
treatises have been written, referring it toa great, 
variety of different organs. Mr. Mosevey ap- 
pears to have satisfactorily determined that it 
proceeds from the proboscis. 





Among the recent announcements of death in 
scientific circles we find that of Mr. Caaries 
HIL1, of Bristol, England, on the 27th of June, 
in the seventy-eighth year of hisage. This gen- 
tleman was for a long time interested in astro- 
nomical research, and was the proprietor of a 
private observatory, well fitted out with first- 
class apparatus. 





Professor Batrp, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries, is at present occu 
pied in the Bay of Fundy in prosecuting the in- 
quiries intrusted to him by Congress¢ having 
reference to the decrease of the food fishes of 
the sea-coast and lakes of the United States. 
He spent the summer of 1871 on the south coast 
of New England, investigating the subject as re- 
lated to Vineyard Sound, Buzzard’s Bay, and 
Narraganset Bay. His present labors refer 
more immediately to the herring, cod, mack- 
erel, and other more northern species. In that 
portion of his work which concerns the food of 
the fishes, involving an investigation of the in- 
vertebrate marine fauna generally, A. E. Ver- 
RILL, of Yale College, who is accompanied by a 
corps of assistants, and the party, are busily oc- 
cupied in exploring the deep seas of the vicinity 
of Eastport and Grand Menan, having already 
succeeded in procuring many forms previousiy 
unknown to our northern coast, some of them 
even new to science. 

During a recent exploration of the party, 
made upon the revenue steamer Mosswood, in 
command of Captain Hopgpoy, occasion was 
taken to make deep-sea soundings and tempera- 
ture observations along a line from the porth- 
eastern end of Campobello to Grand Menan; 
and, at a depth of eighty fathoms, the water at 
the bottom was found to register 393° F., the 
tide rising at the time, and the surface tempera- 
ture at the same point being 48}°. 





We learn that the publication of the American 
Journal of Conchology has closed with the com- 
pletion of its seventh volume. This quarterly, 
edited by Mr. GeorGe W. Tryon, has appeared 
under the auspices of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia, and has included, from 
time to time, a great many very important con- 
chological monographs, chiefly presented to the 
Philadelphia Academy, many of them accom- 
panied by colored plates. Hereafter such com- 
munications will be published in the journal or 
the proceedings of the academy itself. 





* The Biennial Report of the Commissioners of 
Fisheries of the State of California for the years 
1870 and 1871 is a document of unusual inter- 
est, as showing the appreciation by that State 
of the importance of taking early and timely 
precautions in regard to its food fishes. Accus- 
tomed as we have been to hear of the abundance 
of salmon, trout, and other valuable fishes on 
the California coast, we are hardly prepared to 
learn, as we do from this document, that many 
of the more important interior fisheries of the 
State have been almost entirely destroyed by 
reckless methods of capture and other causes. 

As far as salmon are concerned, the commis- 
sioners are in doubt whether the number is de- 
creasing or not, although they are still in suffi- 
cient abundance to render it comparatively easy 
to keep up the supply -The principal difficulty 
anticipated in this connection is in consequence 
of the mining operations, which load the streams 
with mud, that is deposited, particularly on the 
eggs, in quantity sufficient to prevert their 
hatching. The remedy for this will, of course, 
be to collect the eggs, by the method of Mr. Ar- 
KINS or otherwise, and after hatching them in a 
State hatching house, turn them loose when 
properly matu 

It is well known that salmon will make their 
way through muddy waters to reach their 
spawning beds, and that the young fish are not 
very sensitive to this evil, provided the temper- 
ature of the water be suitable; but if the gravel 
beds used as spawning places by the fish be cov- 
ered with soft mud, even with the water clear 
above, the difficulty of reproduction is almost 
equally great. 

According to the California report, salmon 
are caught fo the small tributaries of the Sacra- 
mento on the sides of Mount Shasta at an ele- 
vation of over 4000 feet above the sea, to reach 
which they must have passed through nearly 
fifty miles of almost continuous rapids; while 
the same fish, in order to reach the Snake River, 
make a journey of over 1000 miles. 

We regret that there is no satisfactory infor- 
mation as to the — intervals between the 
time when the salmon reach the rivers of Cali- 
fornia and the periods of spawning and hatching 
respectively, as this would be of much practical 
importance in reference to the question of the 
best method of obtaining the ova for stocking 
the Eastern waters. 

The commissioners point with commendable 
pride to the success of the enterprise of trans- 
porting young shad from the Hudson and pla- 
cing them in the Sacramento during the past 
year, the operation having been successfully 
performed by Mr. Sera Green. There is every 
reason to hope that at the proper period—say, 
at the expiration of about three years from the 
date of the experiment—shad will be found mak- 
ing their appearance in the lower Sacramento, 
and moving upward to their spawning ground, 
They propose to continue the experiment dur- 
ing the present season, but we have not learned 
whether this has been actually accomplished. 
Embraced in their plans for the future is the 
introduction of white-fish into Lake Tahoe, and 
ng bass, ecls, cud lobsters into suitable local- 
ties, ‘ 
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AN EMPTY NEST. 


Mrve is the song of an empty nest: 
Others will bring you braver ‘songs; 
But mine must utter my heart’s behest, 

Though I sing it to heedless throngs. 


My steps were over the blanchéd leaves 
That had taken the frost’s untimely kiss ; 

Not long ago we'd carried the sheaves, 
But the season was all amiss. 


With hanging head and with loitering feet 
Toward the open land I went, 

Throngh places that summer had made so sweet 
With a glamour but briefly lent. 


I trod upon something soft and dry, 
For my eyes were full.on the flaming west ; 
And just where the grass was thick and high 
Was lying—an empty nest. 
Oh, what visions of faded spring; 
Oh, what mem’ries of silenced song, 
Of brooding breast, and of glancing wing, 
To an empty nest belong! 


And the thought that suddenly came to me, 
Close to the water, facing the west, 

Was of some singing that used to be 
In another forsaken nest. 


There were two birds that began to sing 
Low in the fields of yellow corn— 

Not for the heed their song should bring, 
But for love of the dewy morn. 


Birds of one feather and sister birds, 
Crowded out of a roof-tree nest, 

Hatched within sound of lowing herds, 
But flying away from the west. 


Birds of one feather fare best together : 
Singing, they buiit them another nest, 
Sat in it and sung in the worst of weather, 

Each loving the other best. 


But we who listened one morning knew 
That only one bird was left to sing: 

They never had sung apart, the two, 
And we talked of a broken wing. 


Now, should you chance to pass that way, 
You would vainly listen for any song; 
But what regrets for the vanished lay 
To this empty nest belong! 
Howarp GLyrnpon. 








(Continued from No. 817, page 655.) 
COLONEL BENYON’S ENTANGLEMENT. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Tas Lovets or Arnen,” “Lapy Aup- 
LEY’s Szonet,” ETc. 





CHAPTER V. 


“So mnay one read his weird, and reason, 
Afid with vain drugs assuage no pain; 
For each man in hia loving season 
Fools and is fooled of these in vain. 


Spelis that appease not any grief, 
handfuls, wronging 
ng of relief.” 
Cotonet Benyon was in love. That rigid 
disciplinarian, that battered soldier who had 
boasted for the last fifteen years of his freedom 
from any thing approaching what he called ‘‘ an 
entanglement,” now awoke to the consciousness 
that he was the veriest fool in the universe, and 
that unless he could win this woman, ef whose 
antecedents he knew nothing, for his wife, he 
_was @ lost man. That he could return tp the 
outer worid, that he could go back to India and 
begin life again without her. seemed to him im- 
possible. His world had narrowed itself into 
the sick-chamber where she ministered to him. 
All the voices of this earth seemed to have melt- 
ed into that one low tender voice that read to 
him or talked with him in the long tranquil 
evenings. Until now he had scarcely known the 
meaning of a woman’s companionship. Never 
had he lived in such close intimacy with any one, 
not even a masculine friend. But now he looked 
back at his hard commonplace life, the conyen- 
tional society, the stereotyped pleasures, and 
wondered how he had wadered so many years 
of such a barren existencé. Helovedher. For 
a long time—his idle weeks in that sick-room 
had seemed so long, giving him so much leisure 
for theught—-he had struggled against this folly, 
if folly it were; but he had stra in vain. 
He loved her. Her, and none other, would he 
have for his wife; and he told himself that it 
was, after all, no great sacrifice which he con- 
templated making. That she was a lady he had 
never doubted from the first hour when, restored 
to his sober senses, he had looked at her face 
and heard her voice. It was just ble that 
she was born of a less noble race than his own, 
though he could scarcely bring himself to believe 
even this; it was more than probable that she 
was very poor. The Colonel was glad of this 
last fact. It pleased him to think that his wealth 
might give her a new and brighter life, surround- 
ing her with all those luxuries and elegances 
which seemed the natural attributes of her beaaty. 
Was there any hope for him? Well, yes; 4 
was inclined to believe his case far fi - 
ate. 


than the mere object of her charity. Nothing. 
than these oa and to- 
kens, for she was the most reserved of women— 


the proudest, he sometimes thought—and he felt | * 
convinced that she was herself unconscious of 
them. But, slight as they were, they were suf- 
ficient to kindle hope in Herbert Benyon’s breast, 
and he fancied that he had only to wait the full- 
ness of time for the hour of his confession and 


He was not eager to speak. There was time 
enough. ‘This tranquil daily intercourse was so 
sweet to him that he almost feared to end it by 
assuming a new relation to his gentle nurse. He 
did not want to scare her away just yet, even if 
shé left him only to come back to him later as 
his wife. He wanted to have her all to himself 
a little longer in this easy, undisturbed compan- 
ionship. 

So the days and weeks went on. The Colonel 
grew. so much stronger that Dr. Matson bade 
him good-by, and even Mr. Borlase began to 
talk of releasing him. He was able to take a 
short stroll in the sunniest hour of the autumn 
day, leaning on his cane, and occasionally get- 
ting a little help from his nurse’s supporting 
arm. He was very fond of Penjudah: the scat- 
tered houses on the sea-shore; the curious old- 
fashioned High Street straggling up a hill; the 
sheltered nook upon the grassy hill-side, that 
served as a burial-ground for the population of 
Penjudah; the rustic lanes, from which one 
looked right out upon the broad Atlantic—all 
these things grew very dear to the Colonel, and 
it seemed to him that he could be content to live 
in this remote western haven forever with this 
one woman for his companion. 

It was very nearly the end of November, but 
the weather was wonderfully mild in this region, 
the days bright and balmy, the evenings clear 
and calm. ‘I'he Colonel stopped to rest some- 
times in the burial-ground, seated on a moss- 
grown granite tomb, with his face toward the 
sea, and Mrs. Chapman by his side. 

He had told her all the story of his past life, 
even that ignominious episode of Lady Julia 
Dursay’s ill treatment. It was his delight to 
talk to her. He confided in her as he had never 
done in any one else. He had such unbounded 
faith in her integrity, such a fixed belief in her 
good sense. He had talked to her of his friend 
Hammersley, and had told her the story of the 
guilty mistress of Trewardell. 

‘Strange that we should both have come to 
grief about a woman, isn’t it?” he asked; and 
Mrs. Chapman owned that it was very strange. 

‘* You'd heard the story before, I dare say,” 
remarked the Colonel. ‘‘ I suppose all the gos- 
sips of Penjudah know it by heart ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘‘every body in Corn- 


wall knows it.” 

It was the last day of November. Mr. Bor- 
lase had again talked about taking leave of his 
patient, and the Colonel was sitting on his fa- 
vorite tomb, the memorial of some race whose 
grandeur was a memory of the past. He began 
to think the time was drawing near when he 
must make his confession and hear his fate. 
He was no coxcomb, yet he had no fear of the 
result; indeed, he was certain that she loved 
him. While he was meditating this in a dreamy 
way, in no hurry to and quite satisfied 
with the happiness of having the woman he 
luved by his side, Mrs. Chapman suddenly broke 
the silence. 

** You are so much better, Colonel Benyon,” 
she began—‘‘almost well, indeed, Mr. Borlase 
says—that I think you can afford to spare me 
now. I have staid with you already much lon- 
ger than I felt to be really necessary, only’—she 
hesitated just for a moment, and then went rap- 
idly on—*‘ only yours was a critical case, and I 
did not wish to leave you while there was the 
faintest chance of relapse. ‘There is no fear of 
that now, and I am wanted elsewhere. There 
is a little boy in one of the cottages up the hill 
dying of consumption. His mother came to the 
hotel to speak to me last night, and I have prom- 
ised her to go to’/him this evening.” 

“This evening!” cried the Colonel, aghast. 
‘* You mean to‘leave me this evening!” 

**'To go toa dying child, yes, Colonel Benyon,” 
the anees' thoreeiol, reproachfully. ‘* There is 
so little that I can do for you now—for I sup- 
pose you may be trusted to take your medi- 
cines regularly—you really do not want me any 
longer.” 

**I do not want you any longer!” r 
the Colonel: ‘‘I want you all my life. I want 
you for my wife!” he went on, laying his hand 
upon her shoulder. ‘‘I can not live without 
you. You must stay with me, dearest, or only 
leave me to come back to me as my wife. We 
have no need of a long courtship. [ think We 
know each other thoroughly as it is.” 

**You think you know me thoroughly as it 
is!” the woman echoed, shrinking away from 
him, and standing with her face turned toward 
the sea, only the pfofile visible to the Colonel, 
and that the impress of a misery. that 
struck him to the soul. 

“*My dear love, what is this?” he asked. 
‘* Have I distressed you so much by my avowal ? 
AmzI so utterly repugnant to you?” 

“Your wife!” she murmured, as if she had 
scat heard his last words, “‘ your wife!” 
ee , dearest, my beloved and honored wife. 
K.did pot believe it was in my nature to love any 
oie as I love you.” 

‘“That any man upon this earth should care 
for me!” she murmured ; “‘ you, above all other 
men!” And then turning to him with a calmer 
face, she said, decisively, ‘‘‘That can never be, 
Colonel You and I can never be more 
to one ano’ than we have been. The wisest 
thing you can do is to wish me good-by, here 
where we stand, and forget that you have ever 
known me.” 


* That is just the last thing possible to me,” 


he ans uously. ‘‘ There is nothing 
u rahe Set gare se live for, if I can not 
Bt anrd ou for my wife. You must have known 








the certainty of his happiness. 


‘th bu. - You had no right to stay with 

mew ong, Jou bad no right to let me ave you, 

if you meant to treat me like this at the last. But 

vou do not mean to be so cruel; you are only 

ee you ily playing with your vic- 

_™. Oh, my darling, for pity’s sake, tell me 
ut I am not quite indifferent to you!” 





**That is not the question,” the woman re- 
plied, quietly. ‘‘ Have you thought of what you 
are doing, Colonel Benyon? Have you counted 
the cost? Have you thought what it is to in- 
trust your name and your honor to the keeping 
of a woman of whom you know nothing ?” 

‘*T know that you are an angel,” he said, 
putting his arm round the slender figure, trying 
to draw her to his breast. 

Again she shrank from him—this time with a 
gesture so repellent that he drew back involun- 
tarily, chilled to the heart. ‘‘Do not touch 
me,” she said. ‘‘ You do not know who and 
what I am.” 

“‘T ask to know nothing,” he cried, veho- 
mently. ‘‘If there is any secret in your past 
life that might divide us, hide it from me. Do 
you think I am going to bring the scrutiny of a 
detective to bear upon the antecedents of the 
woman I love? Blindly I give my happiness 
and my honor into your keeping. I see you, 
and love you for what you are—not for what 
evil fortune may have made you in the past.” 

‘* You do not know the weight of your words,” 
she answered, sadly. ‘‘I thank you with all 
my heart for your confidence, for your love; 
but that which you think you wish can never 
be. It is best for us to part this very day, this 
very moment. Let us shake hands, Colonel 
Benyon, and say farewell.” d 

**Not till you have told me your reasons,” 
the Colonel cried, imperiously. ‘‘I may know 
those, at least.” 

‘*I do not recognize your right to question 
me. I can not explain my reasons.” 

‘*But I will know them,” he cried, seizing 
her wrist. ‘* I have been fooled by one woman ; 
I will not be trifled with by another. I will 
know why you refuse to be my wife. Is it be- 
cause you hate or despise me 

**No, no, no; you know that it is not that!” 

She looked at him piteously, with a look that 
said as plainly as any words she could have 
spoken, *‘ You know I love you.” 

“Is it from any mistaken notion of fidelity to 
the dead ?” 

“No, it is not that. Yet, Heaven knows, I 
have reason to be feithful to the dead.” 

** What is it, then? You mast and shall tell 
me.” 

‘* For pity’s sake spare me. You are tortur- 
ing me, Colonel Benyon.” 

** Give me your promise to be my wife, then, 
and I will not ask a question. There can be no 
reason strong enough to divide us, if you love 
me; and I think you do.” 

‘** Heaven help me!” she sobbed, clasping her 
hands with a piteous gesture. . 

To Herbert Benyon those three words sounded 
like a confession. He was sure that she loved 
him, sure that his will must conquer hers in the 
end. 

‘© Yes,” she cried, mage: fy **T do love 
you. Nothing could excuse such an admission 
from my lips but the knowledge that in this hour 
we part forever. I do love you, Colonel Ben- 


yon; but there is nothing in this world that | 


would induce me to become your wife, even if 
you knew the worst I can tell, and were yet 
willing to take me, which you would not be. 

**You are wrong,” he exclaimed, with an 
oath. ‘* There is nothing you can tell me that 
ean change my resolution or diminish my love.” 

**Do not promise so rashly,” she answered, 
ashy pale, and with tremulous lips. 

e drew her to the old granite tomb, and 
persuaded her to sit down beside him, seeing 
that she was nearly fainting. 

** My love, I not wish to be cruel,” he 
said, tenderly. ‘‘I do not seek to lift the veil 
of the past. I am content to love you blindly, 
foolishly, if you like. I will do any thing to 
prove my devotion, will shape the whole course 
of my fature life for your happiness. There is 
nothing in the world I would not sacrifice for 


your sake. Be generous, for your part, dearest. 
Say that you be my wife, or give me some 


adequate reason for your 

She did not answer him immediately. There 
was a silence of some moments, and then she 
said, in a low voice : 

‘* You have a friend to whom you are very 
much attached, Colonel Benyon, a friend who is 
almost as dear to you as a brother. I have 

“ ‘ 


guilty creature—his wife.” 

** Yes, I have spoken to you about his wife.” 

“You have—in terms of reprobation. which 
were well deserved. Have pity upon me, Col- 
onel Benyon—I am that wretched woman !” 

She had slipped from the tombstone to the 
turf beside it, and remained there, half crouch- 
ing, half kneeling, in her utter abasement, with 
her face hidden. 

** You!” exclaimed the Colonel, in a thick 
voice. ** You!” 

The blow seemed almost to crush him. He 
felt for the moment stupefied, stunned. He had 
been prepared for any thing but this. 

“*T am that wretched woman. I do not know 
if there is the shadow of excuse for my sin in 
the story of my life; but, at any rate, it is best 
that es \ know it. George Champney 
and I were engaged to be married long before 
I saw Mr. Hammersley ; and when he went to 
India we were pledged to wait till he should 
come back and make me his wife. We had 
known each other from childhood, and I can 
not tell you how dearly I loved him. It seems 
a mockery now to speak of this when I have 
not even been faithful to his memory; but I did 
love him. I have mourned him as truly as ever 
anv man was lamented upon this earth. From 


i the first my father was opposed to our engeze- 








ment, and my step-mother, a very worldly wom- 
man, set her face against it most resolutely. But 
we braved their displeasure, and held our own 
in spite of them. It was only when George was 
gone that their persecution became almost unen- 
durable to me. I need not enter into details. 
Captain Champney had been away more than 
two years when I first met Mr, Hammersley. 
We were forbidden to write to each other; and 
I had suffered unspeakable anxiety about him in 
that time. It was only in some indirect manner 
that I ever had news of him. When Mr. Ham- 
mersley first proposed to me I refused him de- 
cisively ; but then followed a weary time, in 
which I was tormented by my step-mother, and 
even by my father, who was influenced by her 
in this business. Ido not think any man can 
understand the kind of domestic persecution 
which women are subject to—the daily re- 
proaches, the incessant worry. But I went 
through this ordeal. It was only when my fa- 
ther brought home a newspaper containing the 
announcement of George Champney’s death that 
my courage gave way. They jet me alone for 
some time after this—let me indulge my grief 
unmolested ; and then, one day, the old argu- 
ments, the familiar reproaches, began again ; and 
in an hour of fatal weakness, worn out in body 
and mind—for I had been very ill for a long 
time after that bitter blow—I yielded.” 

She paused for a little; but the Colonel did 
not speak. He sat upon the granite tomb, look- 
ing seaward with haggard eves, motionless as a 
statue, the living image of despair. He could 
have borne any thing but this. 

**You know the rest. No, you can never 
know how I suffered. The false announcement 
in the paper had been an error, common enough 
in those days, Captain Champney told me, when 
he came upon me one summer morning, near 
Trewardell, like a ghost. He had heard of the 
report in India, and had written to a common 
friend of ours, entreating her to let me know the 
truth ; whether she had uttempted to do so, and 
had been in some manner prevented by my father 
or my step-mother, I can not tell. Another 
Champney had been killed. The mistake was 
only the insertion of the wrong initials; but it 
was a fatal error for us two. He came to me to 
remind me of my promise ; came determined to 
take me away from my husband. I can not 
speak of the events that came afterward. There 
was no such thing as happiness possible for ei- 
ther of us. We were not wicked enough to be 
happy in spite of our sin. You know how they 
found George Champney lying dead upon the 
sands at Blankenburg one bright September 
morning. After that I had a dangerous illness, 
during which I was taken to a Belgian convent, 
by my husband’s influence, I believe, where I 
was tenderly nursed till I recovered. They 
knew my story, those spotless nuns, and yet 
were kindto me. I staid with them as a board- 
er for a year after—after Mr. Hammersley ob- 
tained his divorce; and it was there I learned to 
nurse the sick. I was not destitute ; a sister of 
my mother’s, knowing my position, settled a 
small annuity upon me ; and on that I have lived 
ever since. Six months ago I was seized with a 
yearning to see the place where the most tran- 
quil days of my life had been spent. I knew 
that Mr. Hammersley was living abroad ; and I 
fancied that I ran no risk of recognition in re- 
turning to this neighborhood. I knew how 
much misery and illness had changed me since I 
left Trewardell. It was a foolish fancy, no 
doubt; but I, who have nothing human left to 
love, may be forgiven for a weak attachment to 
familiar places. I came to Penjudah, thinking 
that I should find plenty of work here of the 
kind I wanted. I had no intention of coming 
any nearer to Trewardell, where I must, of 
course, run considerable risk of being recognized ; 
but when Dr. Matson urged me to come to you 
the semgeuzen was too strong for me, and I came 
to see the dear old place once more. That is the 
end of my story; and now, Colonel Benyon, I 
have but one word more to say—Farewell !” 

She rose from the ground, and was going to 
leave him ; but he detained her. 

**You have almost broken my heart,” he said ; 
‘but there is nothing in this world can change 
my love for you. I still ask you to be my wife. 
I promise to cherish you with a love that shall 
blot out the memiory of your past.” . 

She shook her head sadly. 

‘* It can never be,” she answered : ‘‘I am not 


“Nothing. I shall always honor and revere 
ou as the most generous of men; but you and 
i must never meet after to-day.” 

He pleaded with her a little longer, trying by 
every possible argument to vanquish her resolu- 
tion; but his endeavors were all in vain. He 
knew that she loved him; he felt that he was 
doomed to lose her. 

And go at last she left him, sitting in the quiet 
burial-ground, in the pale winter sunshine, with 
all the glory of the Atlantic before him, and the 
stillness of a desert round about, Even after she 
had left him he determined upon making one 
more attempt to win her. He found out the 
place where she lived, and went to that humble 
alley in the early dusk, bent upon seeing her 
once more, upon pleading his cause more calmly, 
more logically, than it had been possible for him 
to do in the frst heat of his passion. He found 
the house, and a very civil, good-natured woman, 
who told him that Mrs. Chapman had left Pen- 
judah two hours before, for good. She had 
gone abroad, the woman said. 

**To Belgium, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes, Sir, that was the name of the place.” 

As soon as he was strong enough Colonel 
Benyon went to Belgium, where he spent a con- 
}lc of months searching for Flora Hammersley 
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in all the convents. It was a long, wearisome 
search ; but he went through with it patiently to 
the end, persevering until he found a quiet little 
conventual retreat six miles from Louvain, where 
boarders were admitted. It was the place where 
she had been. His search was ended; and the 
woman he loved had been buried in the tiny con- 
vent cemetery just a week before he came there. 
After this there was nothing left for the Colonel 
but to go back to India to the old familiar life. 
It was only his closest friends who ever perceived 
the change in him; but although he never spoke 
of his trouble, those who did thoroughly know 
him knew that he had suffered some recent 
heart-wound, and that the stroke had been a 
heavy one. 

THE END. 


ITALIAN BRIGANDAGE. 


Ay old and notorious brigand chief, well known 
by the name of Gasperone, with six of his follow- 
ers, the sole remains of a once numerous band, 
was released about a year ago, after an imprison- 
ment of nearly half a century in the fortress of 
Civita Castellana, and came to Rome. Here the 
party attracted no little attention, and many an 
old story was revived of the papalini brigands, 
who in a sort of way belonged to the Church, 
and who regarded the Holy Father and the 
blessed Madonna as the head and the heart of 
whatever traditional religion their darkened souls 
were capable of. 

Pio Nono, indeed, might be suspected, with- 
out any great stretch of the imagination, of re- 
garding the brigand fraternity me A much in the 
light of his prodigal sons, whom he was willing 
at the first movement on their part to receive 
into favor. ‘Thus a military force composed of 
brigands made themselves very conspicuous in 
Rome as defenders of the head of the charch in 
September, 1870, against the army of Victor 
Emanuel. They were a wild, ferocious band, 
wearing tall caps and red sashes, and filled the 
quiet non-papalini inhabitants with no small 
terror. The whole force was, however taken 
prisoners by the victorious Italian army on its 
entrance into Rome, and sent to the fortress of 
the Maremma, upward of thirty of them making 
their escape on their way thither. 

But as far as the Holy Father may be sus- 
pected of a somewhat tender feeling toward these, 
his wild and outlawed children, it must be borne 
in mind that old brigand blood stands near 
his throne, and aids his councils no off 
than in the person of Cardinal Antonelli, who is 
a native of Sonnino, one of the old brigand 
strongholds in the Alban Hills. Many a brigand’s 
head, inclosed in an iron cage, has been sus- 
pended from St. Peter’s Gate in Sonnino; and 
brigands, whether they died in their beds or on 
the scaffold, amassed much wealth and lived in 
good houses. In one of these, dismal enough 
and large enough to be the castle of a robber 
knight of the Middle Ages, Antonelli was born. 
The lad, it is said, early showing great abilities, 
the father determined to make him a priest, and 
placed him in the Jesuit College, where he great- 
ly distinguished himself, and finally rose to his 
present high office. 

Sonnino was the head-quarters of brigands, and 
here, half a century ago, a formidable and fero- 
cious band was headed by that very Gasperone 
who was released from his long imprisonment 
during the last summer, and whose wild and ter- 
rible achievements will furnish material for ro- 
mancers for many an age. jasperone was not, 
however, a native of Sonnir >, but of Prossidi, 
another village in the same mountain district, 
and where, in the year 1860, M. About, who vis- 
ited these brigand villages, found that only fifteen 
boys went to school out of a population of fifteen 
hundred. Gasperone was then, and had been 
for thirty years, in prison at Civita Castellana, 
where About visi him, and found him, as 
might be expected, the hero as well as the master 


of the place. . 
After a good half hour's conversation About 
retired, when who evidently wished 


to impress him favorably, offered him as a sow- 
venir a printed list of the murders which he had 
committed, to the amount of upward of a hun- 
dred. The Frenchman, who on entering 
taken the offered hand which had been red with 
so much blood without any repugnance, was at 
once revolted by this barefaced chronicle of 
crime, and refused to receive it, to the no small 
astonishment of the old murderer, who remarked 
that Englishmen never objected to take it. 

Ten years later—that is, in July last summer 
—this notorious old brigand chief, who had then 
been -six years in prison, had his liberty given 
him, as had those who remained of his com- 
panions in crime, six only of thirteen or fourteen ; 
and on a brilliant summer a they found them- 
selves in Rome, conveyed thither by railway. 
No Rip Van Winkle or any other sleeper, return- 
ing again into the busy world after an oblivion 
of an entire century, could have beheld with 
greater s ishment the change which had come 
over every thing than did these old-world brig- 
ands when, after traveling by railway, they found 





themselves in Rome, no longer the city of the | 


Holy Father, no longer a city of refuge for the 

i Every thing changed; the very streets 
by night as light as by day; the King of Savoy 
now King of all Italy ; even their old patron, the 
King of N gone; and his Holiness and all 
the i in the Vatican, even as 
they had been in Civita Castellana! They looked 
around them in astonishment and dismay. The 
very world had tarned itself upside down in these 
six-and- years! Nevertheless, as they slow- 


ly walked the streets, spirits of their own 
kind were attracted from many a dark den and 
corner, and 

come a hero in 


e seemed as likely to be- 
as he had been in the 


municipality ordered him and his old companions 
to remove from the city. 

Whither they went is not known ; but, singu- 
larly enough, almost immediately afterward the 
newspapers reported the attack of brigands at 
Velletri, only about twenty miles from Rome, 
and just on the line of the Naples railway. It 
was on the 15th of August that one Signor Ma- 
rini Giovanni and another gentleman from Ariano 
were seized, and 12,000 scudi demanded as ran- 
som. But these things could not now be done 
as easily as in the days of Gasperone. The very 
demand for ransom set to work the electric tele- 
graph, the gens-d armes set off in instant pursuit, 
and the brigands fled, leaving their victims bound 
to a tree, where they remained through one night, 
with no further harm. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Svurr bathing by moonlight! What more exciting 
and romantic! At the last ful] of the moon, when 


glorious beauty, then boldly, in the clear dark biue of 
the upper heaven, as if in proud consciousness of her 
radiant looks. A broad pathway of silver light gieam- 
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pping 
elastic the feeling which pervades the 
{ But however romantic surf bathing 
moonlight, we fancy it is more healthful 


narrow escape—at least such is the 
chemist. During the recent ex- 
bitumen of the streets became 
been increased a few degrees, this 
the city would have been in flames. 
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®. more eccentric will was never made than 
one Mr.-Bates, of Northumberland, England. 
very large property. By a clause in his 

the sum of $5000 to (blank left for 


whom 


i 


il 
aes 
4} 


if 
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divided between the contending parties. 
A story is told of a New Hampshire that 
dweils in a in Manchester. Not content with 





congregation 
affected, when the speaker, in a sort of desperation, 
shouted : “I know what sort of heaven you'd pe want- 
in’. You'd pe wantin’ that all the seas would pe hot 
water, that all the rivers would pe rivers of whiskies, 


Coleman, of 
York and New Haven cars after he had paid 


: 


ground 
could be obtained, and he finally triumphed. 


About ten years ago a Mrs. Rees died and was buried 
in 





the removal was attracted by the unusual weight 
coffin which was supposed to contain, at most, 
skeleton. The lid was removed, and the whole 
was foun to be in a perfect state of preservation, and 


z 


tion, and a substance first discovered by Fourcroy in 
1787. 


Mazzini’s grandniece, a young lady of considerable 
literary ability, and at present an art critic of a daily 
paper at Turin, will inherit his large fortune. 


A Madame Keller, of St. Gallen, is one of the prin- 
“ marksmen” at the Swiss national rifle meet- 
ing at Zurich. This is her second year's campaign. 


Scolding is dangerous business. A New Orleans 
woman, having wearied out the whole family with her 











For this reason the 


prison of Civita Castellana. 


a sudden spasm contracted ber cheek, her jaw fell, and 








dislocated her jaw-bone. A surgeon was called, but 
her husband is now enjoying the quietest time he has 
known for forty years. 


It is mentioned as a proof of the esteem in which 
Dr. Macleod was held by the Prince of Wales that his 
Royal Highness frequently invited him to his house, 
and always paid him the honor of personally seeing 
him to the door on his retirement. 


An old edition of Shakspeare was sold at auction in 
Dublin a few years ago for 258. A week afterward it 
was again sold for £50; and recently in London it 
brought £400. It proved to be the first folio edition 
of Shakspeare. 





The remarkable success which has attended the 
Rivington Street industrial school, in this city, is re- 
ferred in a great measure to the influence of flowers. 
Tbe school was opened about four years ago, and the 
juveniles who attended were wild and incorrigible. It 
was almost impossible for the teachers to keep the 
semblance of order. Now the school is one of the 
most orderly and prosperous in the city. Plants and 
flowers have been given weekly to the pupils as rewards 
for punctuality, good conduct, and progress in study, 
and the desire to obtain them has been remarkable. 
Thousands of beautiful piants have thus been distrib- 
uted throughout one of the poorest sections of the 
city. Attic and basement windows gleam with bright 
blossoms—a cheering sight amidet the sorrow and 
darkness that often cling to the abodes of the poor. 





A week or two ago we chanced to meet in a hotel at 
one of our watering-places a young Japanese, who 
came to this country with the embassy about six 
months ago. The guests of the hotel became quite 
interested in him, and learned somewhat of his per- 
sonal history from his own lips, though he had not 
made progress enough in the English language to con- 


ladies. Miss S—— told us the first time they went 
ont together on a rainy day he gave her the ambrella 
to hold over him. When she informed him that in 
America a gentleman held the umbrella over 
the lady’s bonnet he seemed both and amused, 
and along the duty as well as he 
could, but laughing to and repeating, “ First 


in time to save bim from the wheels. The train was 
stopped, and the child picked up and restored in safe- 
ty to his parents. 


The hotels at Narraganset Pier constitute the prin- 
cipal feature of the watering-place. Along the shore 
for nearly a mile are scattered some twenty hotels— 
some of them amall and unpretentious, others such as 
would do credit to any summer resort. In front of 
the hotels ie one of the finest beaches in the country, 
and bathing-houses without number. Most of the 
hotels are but a few rods from the ocean, which ren- 
ders the bathing very convenient. 





A good story is told of Daniel Webster, when once 
dining with a Boston merchant. A dusty old bottle 
of wine had been carefully decanted, and Mr. Webster's 
glass filled. 

“How do you like it, Mr. Webster?” said the host, 

his own glass up to the light. 

“T think it a fine specimen of old port.” 

“ Now you can’t guess what that cost me ?” said the 


“ Surely not,” said Mr. Webster. “I only know that 
it is excellent.” 

“ Well, now, I can tell you, for I made a careful esti- 
mate the other day. When I add the interest to the 
first price, I find that it cost me the sum of just one 
dollar and twenty cents per glass!” 

“Good gracious! you don't say so!” said Mr. Web- 
ster; and then draining his glase, he hastily presented 
it again, with the remark, 

“Fill up again as quick as you can, for I want to 
stop that confounded interest.” 


The Lelands are a family of hotel-keepers, every 
man of them having devoted himself to this business. 
They have been connected with no less than thirteen 
hotels, among which are the Astor, the Clinton, the 
the St. Charlies, the Sturtevant, and the 
Westchester House, of this city ; the Grand Union, the 
Clarendon, and the Columbian, of Saratoga ; the Occi- 
dental, of San Francisco; the Springfield House ; and 
the Ocean Hotel, Long Branch. 


Something is the matter with the sun, and to this 
is referred our unusual hot weather. Scientists are 
trying to solve the fiery problem, and though common 
people can not understand the matter very well, it is a 
comfortable reflection that learned in are 
constantly being made, and that possibly we shall be 
seasonably informed of any serious danger that is to 
befall our earth. Just at present we are only told that 
“the chromatosphere is completely invaded by the 
vapor of magnesium.” Hence the unusual summer 
heats. 











Sea bathing is not a universal panacea, and should 
not be indulged in rashly nor to excess. Yet to many 
persons it is a refreshing tonic. But the bath must 
be of short duration to secure a proper reaction. A 


prevents reaction, and occasions headaches, cramps, 
etc. The bath should be from four to six minutes—a 
quarter of an hour at the very utmost. The weaker 
the bather and the colder the water, the shorter should 
the bath be. If after vigorous friction, and dressing 
himeelf, the bather then experiences a feeling of grate- 





she could neither speak nor shut her mouth. She had | 
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if he can not get warm, if the reaction does not read- 
ily take place, he may know that he has staid too 
long, or that the temperature of the water wus too 
cold for him, or that sea bathing is not adapted to the 
actual condition of his health. To those with whom 
it agrees sea bathing is a powerful medication, ren- 
dering digestion and absorption more active, and giv- 
ing new energy to all the functions. Yet it is not 
suited to every system, and not unfrequently causes 
serious troubie. Hence it should be employed cau- 
tiously. 





An old French officer was relating the story of a bat- 
tle with the Prussians in the late war, when he was 
greatly annoyed by the constant interruptions of a 
forward young lieutenant, who had his knowledge 
of that battle only by ‘ hearsay,” yet continually 
chimed in with, “ Yes, yes—that’s right.” The exas- 
perated narrator had just reached the critical moment 
when there was a general action along the whole line. 
His regiment was ordered to the front. It charged. | 
“ Monsieur,” politely continued the superior, turning 
to his troublesome hearer, “it was there that I was 
killed. Please continue the story.” 





Once upon a time—so goes the tale—the Grand Duke 
of Florence proclaimed that every beggar who would 
appear in the grand plaza at a certain time should re- 
ceive a new suit of clothes as a gift. At the appointed 
hour multitades of beggars assembled. The officers 
closed the avenues of the equare, compelied the beg- 
gars to strip off their old clothes, and gave them each 
a@ new suit. Enough money was found in the old 
clothes to build a beautiful bridge over the Arno, still 
called the Beggars’ Bridge. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Aw Irish gentleman, parting with a lazy servant- 
woman, was asked, with respect to her industry, wheth- 
er she was what is termed afraid of work. “Oh, not 
at all,” said he, “not at all; she'll frequently lie down 

fall asleep by the very side of it.” 





Someruine To Boor—An impertinent dun. 





It is noteworthy that whitewashing is generally done 
by black men. 


Gever ror Sririrva.ists.—Are low epirite leas than 
sighs? 








Barbers make many friends, but scrape more ac- 
quaintances. 





How to Consumer Trxe—Eat dates. 
The quarre] between Secretary Fish and the Cata- 
= is known in Washington parlance as “ the Cat- 
war.” 





For what port is a man bound during courtship 7— 
Bound to Havre. 





Tricks and treachery are the practice of foole that 
have not sense enough to be honest. 





A Sophomore at Columbia whose window is fronted 
by a room, only a few feet distant, occupied by an 
Aurora-like young lady, has commenced to build a 
bridge of sighs from his room to hers. It is desirable 
that the size be sufficient to bear hie weight. 

seiiiieenitens 

Temrerance Morro—Fight for the right, and never 
get tight. 


Many a “ good match” has proved a Lucifer. 








Sir Walter Scott in lending a book one day to a 
friend cautioned him to be punctual in returning it. 
“This is really necessary,” said the poet, in apology ; 
“for though many of my friends are bad arithme- 
ticiane, I observe almost all of them to be good book 
keepers.” 





A vinegar-hearted old bachelor says he always looks 
under the head of “‘ Marriages” for the news of the 





“Why don't you go to sleep ?” said a mother to her 
three-year-old daughter. “I am trying,” she replied. 
“But you haven't ehut your eyes.” “Well, I can't 
help it; um comes unbut . 





A Piorvrs or Corrent—A portrait of Patience. 
—_—_— oe 

An Irishman referring to the sudden death of a rel- 

ative, was asked if he lived high. “ Well, I can’t say 

he aid,” eaid Terrence, “ but he died high’” Like the 

banks in these days, he was suspended. 

——_—=_ 

“T'd rather not takea horn with you,” said the loafer 

to the mad bull; but the ball insisted on treating him 

to two, and the loafer got quite high. 


Goop Lrvine—Living within your means. 








Aw Orp Baocurvor'’s Ipza—When taken to be well 
shaken: the baby. 


The ladies of the perjod must be given to 
fee y cpomalations, they build such castles in the 
( . 


A man out West says he moved so many times dur- 
ing one year that whenever a covered wagon stopped 
at the gate his chickens would fall on their backs and 
hold up their feet in order to be tied and thrown in. 











A gunsmith’s shop is like chicken-pie, because it 
eatdes fowl-in’ pieces. 





If a young lady wishes a young gentleman to kise 
her, what rs would she mention ?—No Spectator, 
no Observer, bat as many Times as you please. 


Albany is threatened with a milk famine. The 
pumps are going dry. 

Chicago is getting to be more of a divorce market 
every year. 


What is the color of grass when it is covered by 
anow ?—Invisible green. 














A liberal sympathizer with the working-men's move- 


ment out in Indiana has adopted the eight-hour sys- 
tem on his farm. He lets his work = begin at 
eight in the morning and quit at eight in the even- 





Cours ror a Bra on Fine—Blow it out. 





“Send us wives” ie the piteous plea that comes from 
Washington Territory, and naturally the giiestion 
arises, Whose wives shall we send ? 


A Chinaman in Weatherville, California, whose life 
was insured for a large amount, was seriously hurt by 
falliug from a wagon. ere was some doubt of his 
ever getting better, and at length one of his friends 
wrote to the insurance company: “ Charley half dead, 
likee half money.” 











ful warmth, he may consider the bath beuedicial ; but 


A Movement mv Rear Estare—An earthquake, 





HON, T. R. CALDWELL. 


Tus gentleman, who 
has just been elected 
Governor of North Car- 
olina by the Republic- 
ans, was born in Mor- 
ganton, Burke County, 
in that State, February 
19, 1818. His father, 
Mr. JoHN CALDWELL, 
was an Irishman, who 
in 1800 settled in Mor- 
ganton, and became a 
leading merchant of the 
place. The subject of 
this sketch was educated 
at the University of 
North Carolina, whence 
he graduated with dis- 
tinguished honors in 
1840. He was imme- 
diately admitted to the 
bar, and the same year 
was elected prosecuting 
attorney for his native 
county. 

Mr. CALDWELL took 
an active part in poli- 
tics, and was elected to 
many positions of trust. 
He was for several years 
a member of the North 
Carolina House of Com- 
mons from Burke Coun- 
ty, and in 1850 was 
elected to the State Sen- 
ate. In 1848 he was 
on the electoral ticket 
which cast the vote of 
the State for TayLor 
and Fittmore. He 
was' a Henry CLay 
Whig of the most en- 
thusiastic stripe. 

On the breaking out 
of the rebellion Mr. 
CALDWELL was a firm 
and uncompromising 
advocate of the Union, 
and a determined and 
bold foe of the Seces- 
sionists. He remained 
true to his principles 
throughout the rebell- 
ion. In 1865 he was 
appointed aid to Pro- 
visional Governor Hot- 
DEN, and the same year 
was elected a delegate 
from Burke to the first 
State Convention which 
was called after the war. 
In 1868 he was nomi- 
nated by the Republic- 
an party for Lieutenant- 
Governor, to which of- 
fice he was triumphant- 
ly elected. He was in- 
augurated ou the Ist of 
July, 1868, and as pre- 
siding officer of the Sen- 
ate discharged his duties 
in such a manner as to 
challenge the admira- 
tion and secure the en- 
comiums of all the mem- 
bers of both political 
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parties. On the deposi- 
tion of Governor Hot- 
DEN by the Ku-Klux 
Legislature in Decem- 
ber, 1870, Governor 
CALDWELL succeeded 
to the executive chair. 
In April, 1872, he was 
nominated on the first 
ballot as the Republican 
candidate for Govern 
or, and was, after a most 
heated canvass, elected 
by a majority of 2500. 
Asa criminal lawyer, 
Governor CaLpDWELt. 
stood at the head of his 
profession in the circuit 
where he practiced, and 
in all the mutations of 
parties never failed of 
an election before the 
people when he was a 
candidate. He is now 
in his fifty-fifth year. 
His family reside in 
Burke County, at his 
home, in the same 
house where Governor 
CALDWELL was born. 


CATTLE STRUCK BY 
LIGHTNING. 


One of the most no- 
ticeable features of the 
extraordinary heated 
term through which we 
are passing is the fre- 
quent recurrence of 
destructive  thunder- 
storms in every part of 
America and Europe. 
In some places they 
have been almost over- 
whelming for grandeur 
and sublimity. Only a 
short time ago a storm 
burst upon a little town 
in Connecticut, and for 
a few minutes raged 
with such fary that the 
world seemed to be 
coming toanend. An 
intelligent observer 
counted over three hun- 
dred thunder-claps in 
the space of seven min- 
utes and a half. 

The destruction of 
property, especially live 
stock, has been very 
great both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. The 
lower illustration on this 
page shows the effects 
of a recent storm in En- 
gland, during which six 
head of valuable cattle 
were killed by lightning 
while standing under a 
tree in a park near 
Bury St. Edmunds. In 
other parts of England, 
also, persons and prop- 
erty have suffered much 
injury. 
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CATTLE STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 





OTTER-HUNTING. 


Tus is a favorite sport in the north of En- 


gland. The British otter of full growth is about | 


two feet in length from the nose to the root of 
the tail, which is itself often sixteen inches long, 
and tapers to a point. He is an amphibious ani- 
mal, living entirely upon fish, which he catches 
by swimming under them, and so seizing them 
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when they least expect it. His scent is exceed- 
ingly strong, and much more lasting than that of 
the fox—so much so that good hounds will chal- 
lenge it many hours after the animal has left the 
spot. His strength in the water is very great, 
and his well-webbed feet give him great power 
both in swimming and diving. He does not, 
however, confine himself to the water, but travels 
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| along the banks of the river or brook, where, in | 


the soft and muddy parts, his foot-print, called 
| his ‘‘seal,” is often seen. Shy and recluse, he 
is nocturnal in his habits, and seldom seen dur- 
| ing the day, unless disturbed, but lurks in his 
burrow (called his ‘‘ couch”), the formation of 
which shows the animal’s sagacity in a most 
wonderful manner. It burrows under-ground in 
the banks of the river, making the entrance just 


| below the surface of the river when at low water, 


from whence it works upward, making as it goes 
separate compartments to accommodate itself to 
the rising and falling of the river. Upon reach- 
ing the top he merely makes a small and almost 
imperceptible hole to admit air, and this hole is 
generally found in the midst of a thick bush. 
The hounds used for the chase of this cunning 


creature are peculiar. They bear some resem- 
blance to the blood-hound, having the deep-set 
melancholy eyes, long ears, full pendent lips, 
dewlaps, throaty, full, and deep-toned note char- 
acteristic of that noble hound ; but here the like- 
ness ends, for the otter-hound’s coat is long and 
shaggy, and of a woolly and greasy nature, im- 
penetrable to wet, which the cross with the wiry- | 
haired terrier and water-spaniel have given him. | 
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the artist took part. ‘The otter had been hunted 
several hours, and at last took refuge in a deep 
hole in the bank. ‘*Sanpy,” the chief hunts- 
man, set his men at work to dig him out. The 


| rest of the story is given in the artist's own words : 


** Having dug about six or eight feet down, they 
came to some holes, into which Sanpy placed 
his smallest and boldest terrier. He was soon 
at work, for you could hear his smothered bark- 
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His general aspect in quietude is sedate, thought- 
ful, and melancholy; but when excited by the 
chase he becomes full of spirit and fire, and is 
really grand. His eyes become bright and large, 
and his whole manner expresses animation and 
eagerness. 

The spirited illustration on this page repre- 
sents the end of an exciting otter-chase, in which 


ing plainly; every hound and man now became 
watchful, both at the hole and trench. Sanpy 
had his hounds placed well in front of the mouth 


| of the hole, and the barking within became 


sharper and more near, when in the twinkling 
of an eye the slippery creature shot from his 
couch through the mass of hounds into the water, 
just managing to save himself from old ‘ 'Thun- 
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der,’ who made a vigorous dash at his tail as it 
disappeared in the water. ‘I'wenty eager mouths 
must have plunged upon the same place, and a 
perfect yell rose on the air. We were all in the 
water in a raoment, pushing, shouting, cheering, 
and yelling more like a set of wild Indians than 
civilized beings. “I'he otter had had a hard time 
of it with the terrier, for he seemed exhausted 
and done, and could not keep under water well, 
and all his movements were well seen, now that 
he had been driven into more shallow water. 
‘ Jingle’ was the first to hold him, but only for 
an instant, for the otter turned upon him with 
such fierceness, and biting him in some tender 
place, that poor ‘Jingle’ relinquished his hold 
with a painful howl. ‘hat moment of delay was 
the otter’s doom, for the hounds were on him 
pell-mell. Only for a second could you see ‘ Old 
Rudger’ hold him high above their heads as he 
scrambled to a rock, but that was all; the rest 
was a mere tumbling, twirling, twisting mass of 
heads, eyes, fangs, legs, and tails. The hunters 
closed round them, cheering and yelling ‘ Wor- 
ry, worry,’ but aliowing the hounds to kill him 
as they could. He fought long and bravely, 
drawing blood from every hound in the pack, 
until the troubled water was tinted with it. He 
died the death of the brave, fighting to his last 
breath; and when Sanpy saw all was over, he 
beat off the hounds, and held the otter high upon 
his pole, for all to see. He was a large, strong 
otter, and, strange to say, there was not a bite 
upon him which had drawn blood, his hide was 
so tough.” 


THE ROSES OF PUTEAUX. 

Ir is from the vast fields of rose-trees at Pu- 
teaux that the perfumers of Paris obtain the 
necessary supply of roses. Little by little these 
fields have diminished, and at last to such an 
extent that those interested in obtaining the 
flowers deemed it time to inquire the cause. 
The result of this inquiry is that the cultivation 
of roses at Puteaux threatens to be abandoned, 
for three reasons. In the first place, because the 
land is sold for building villas with gardens; 
secondly, because the roses are no longer suffi- 
ciently remunerative; thirdly, because the se- 
vere frosts of last winter destroyed the greater 
part of the plantations. A representative of the 
Paris perfumers asked the cultivators to name 
the price which would remunerate them for the 
cultivation of the roses; they replied, ‘‘If we 
receive one hundred francs [four pounds ster- 
ling] per hundred kilograms, we will replant our 
fields.” ‘he conditions were accepted by the 
perfumers, and these rose fields are to bloom 
again as of old. At Adrianople the rose fields 
extend over some 12,000 or 14,000 acres. ‘The 
season for picking the roses is from the latter 
part of April te the beginning of June, and at 
sunrise the plains look like a vast garden full of 
life and fragrance, with hundreds of Bulgarian 
boys and girls gathering the blooms into baskets 
and sacks. ‘These rose fields generally produce 
abundant crops, and constitute the most impor- 
tant source of wealth in the district. 


MAKING LEAD-PENCILS. 


‘T'ne wood most commonly used in this coun- 
try in the manufacture of lead-pencils is the 
Florida red cedar, except an inferior grade, chief- 
ly for the use of carpenters, which is made from 
white pine. ‘The lead is the well-known ‘** plum- 
bago,” or graphite, of the best quality of which 
there is now only one available mine, that being 
in Asiatic Siberia. Hence the limited supply 
and the high price. Many pencils are now made 
by grinding and cleaning what was formerly re- 
garded as refuse in working the plumbago, and 
making a paste by mixing it with clay. In mix- 
ing the clay and graphite great care must be 
taken in selecting and cleaning the clay and get- 
ting the proper proportions. ‘The mixture, after 
being well kneaded, is placed in a large receiver, 
and forced out through a small groove at the 
bottom in the shape of a thread of the thickness 
aud style required—either square, octagonal, or 
round. ‘This thread, or lead wire, is cut in bars 
of the proper length, then straightened, dried at 
a moderate heat, and packed in air-tight cruci- 
bles and placed in the furnaces. The grade of 
the lead depends upon the amount of heat it is 
exposed to, the amount of clay used in mixing, 
and tite quality of the plambago. The lead is 
colored by various pigments. The wood, after 
being thoroughly seasoned, is cut in thin strips 
and dried again, then cut into strips of pencil 
length. These strips are grooved by machinery, 
then carried on a belt to the gluing-room, where 
the lead is glued in the groove, and the other 
half of the pencil glued on. After being dried 
under pressure, they are sent to the turning-room, 
und rounded, squared, or made octagonal by a 
very ingenious little machine, which passes them 
through three sets of cutters, and drops them 
ready for polishing or coloring; the former is 
done on lathes by boys, and the latter by a ma- 
chine which holds the brush and turns the pen- 
cils fed to it through a hopper. After the pen- 
cil is polished, it is cut into an exact length by a 
circular saw, and the end is cut smooth by a 
drop knife, the pencil resting on an iron bed. 
The stamping is done thus: a hollow die is 
heated, the gold or silver foil is laid on the pen- 
cil, which rests on an iron bed, and the die is 
then pressed on it by a screw lever. The pen- 
cils are then ready to be packed for the market. 











Facts FOR THE ieamieniiia E. K. Bar- 
MATYM, La Sueur, Minn., has tried many ma- 
chines, and found none to compare with her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch, which she has 
used seven years without repairs, earning about 

20 a week, and enjoys perfect health. See 





the new Improvements ‘and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper.—[Com. ] 
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Co.eate & Co.’s CasumeErr Bouquet Soar leaves a 
most aromatic odor upon the hands which have been 
cleansed by it. Its exceptionally fine workmanship, 
beauty of envelopments, and purity of materiais secure 


its popularity.—(Com.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine ELECTRO-PLATED Ware. 


Salesrooms at the factory, at Taunton, 
Massachuset and at No. 2 Maiden 
Lane, New Yor! 


TRY A PAIR OF 
CABLE SCREW WIRE BOOTS, 
and see if they will not help reduce your Shoe bills. 
Nt every one can be President, but all can buy 


SILVER-TIPPED 
Shoes for their children, and thereby lessen their Shoe 
bills two-thirds. For sale by all Dealers. 


SIX OF ONE by HALF A DOZEN 
OF THE OTHER. 














This is the celebrated joint-authorship novel written 

by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 
iss Lucretia Hale, F.'W. ¥ Hale, and 
Perkins. talks about this 
curious book, with criticism on the part 


Price $1 50. Sold every 


blishers, 
ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 
CANVASSERS WANTED for 


HISTORY of NEW YORK CITY, 


From the Bn moet to the pe ge .— = 





thorough and authentic record o1 iscovery, —. 
tlement, and guowth of the Great Metropolis ot the 
bene oo age By tb 20 full-page .. and 85 
vings. octavo petri er wo - 
plies = wins felt, os wil bl very rapidly. 
coly by sa nearly seal. 
Early m will aie FH of f territory. 


VERTCE & & YORSTON, 14 Dey St., New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 








Quackenbushes’ New a 







uires no Frat awe a 
tedarts 


ing, don’t get out out of 
B \ | order. A novelty for 
the field and 

and a profitable acquisition to Saloon-keepers and Pic- 
nic parties. Give it atrial. Every one warranted and 
sent by express, C. O. D., with Darts, complete for $6. 
Address orders to Sole ta, 

PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., New York. 








for that 
mR i WoLsors Ney. 








THE ‘BUCKMAN MPG CO. 624 Brosdway, N. Yu» 
will farnish by 


PERFECT-RUNNING TOY "STEAM-BOAT, 


16 inches lon; pe wee No. 1, plain, $5 00; No.1, 
orn. $7 60. 1 “0. 2, plain, $7 00; No.3, orn., $10 00. 
Pos e for all T Engines, 15c. 
The yep eg 4 (0. 1, $2 25. 
Little Giant, double cylinder, $3 50. 
Liberal Discount to the Trade. 





Science for the Young.) 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 


Author of “ The Young Christian Series,” “‘ The Fran- 
conia Stories,” “‘ Marco Paul Series,” “* Ab- 
bott’s Illustrated Histories,” &c. 


Vol. I. HEAT. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

Vol. II. LIGHT. [Ilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


Vol. III. WATER AND LAND. Iilustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The general idea of the author is to present under 
the form of a story the great facts which have been 
ascertained by scientific research. The scientific in- 
formation embodied in these volumes is as thorough- 
ly accurate as though they were meant for text-books 
for formal instruction, while the form in which it is con- 
veyed makes the books pleasant reading. Mr. Abbott 
has done good service in his chosen sphere of instruct- 
or of the young; but nowhere better service than in 
the preparation of this series.—Literary Bulletin. 





Pos.isuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ca Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





PARK and GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS 


STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above to 
be found in the United States. Illustrated Catalogues 
and Price-Lists sent free by mail. 


THE 


J, L. Mott Iron Works, 


90 Beekman St., cor. cla, N. Y¥. 


$500,000 IN CASH! 
Second Grand Gift Concert, 


IN AID OF THE 

PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
[Authorized oy aan 

The Public Library of muaeky occupies a splen- 


urchased at a cost of $210,000. 
aml fies to the we. rid. “— 





did building, 
It is now open 


One thousand in cash Lan ag $100,000, lowest 


80) will bo rt emount ing in all to $500,000 

——_ ay LF ves, $5; quarters, : 
distribution wilt take place t. 28, 
t of Hon. TH E. 


sian cee 
iste Qovermer ef'| of Kentucky, who has 


consented to represent the Trustees. 
The and Drovers’ Bank is 


ETT 
brary Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 
m a Circulars (giving full particulars) sent on appli- 


ROGERS’ GROUPS 


STATUARY. 


Inclose for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price List to 











JOHN BOG 
212 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
L* a SELL FEMALE Senne, Au Maas. 
‘our years Classical Course, 
Prices reduced last 


soins epee nae mes 
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Address Rev. CHAS. w. a. 
LEYAN ACA DEMY, aaaier an er 
and Musical Institute 
atten’ to p 


otto facie, v special 


tion 
1872 commences ‘Angust 21 Giese in sent on 
cation to 


E. COOK E, Princi 
M Ponenkee UARE INSTITU 
a Bortines 


N. W. (formerl ly Woe 


coe aoa 


B FEMALE ACADEMY furnishes 
accom- 
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— Rev. D. De Wi @ WHIOGHT A.M. 





bog of Music of Boston 72 
Sony. 


departments for 
inces Gael, 16. Send for Cireular on 
lars, to K. TOURJEE, Dean 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
Morristown, N.J. A Home Soy for twenty-five 
young ladies. C.G.HAZELTINE, A.M., Principal. 


RIVERVIEW 








VRRVFRW Miltary Acad dem; Pough- 
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OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, for 
U keepsie, N.1 Y. Music, Modern Languages, 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTING!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 








OK. HOUDER, R, Wate kB 
Light, elegant 


7 20 0. Bold b oh by al Be OMPSON, B and aE 


Are You. Musical? 


If 80, be also prudent. Do not throw away 
on high-priced publications when you can purchase 4 
or 20 pieces of excellent sheet m for the 
Piano, for one dollar. Call or incloss stamp for new 
catalogue, BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 489 439 
Third Avenue, New York. 


ORTA BILITY combined 











—. the sight 
SEMMONS. Oov.ists 


EA TAME EIRS SrOee npaign Goods 
H napav amen own a on 


of Cam Pins Charms sent, po on re- 
ceipt of # $8 00; and for full catalogue,’ send to Noveity 
Manvractvnine & Pun. Co., 482 Broome Sc, N.Y. 


CMT Dees Peas 
ROPER HOT-AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St., New York. 











HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1872, 


Conrents : 


THE CITY OF THE SEA. 
I.ustRations.—Bridge of Sighs.—View of Ven- 
ice from the Island of St. George.—Map of Venice. 
—Entrance to Grand Canal. — ae from 
Della Salute.—The Rialto.—Palace Pi 
Palace Ven in-Calergi.—St. Mark's Catt Cathedral. 
~Ground-Plan of St. Mark's Square.—The Horses 
of St. Mark's.—The Lion of St. Mark and the 
‘s Palace.—Porta Della Carta.—The Court 
and Staircase of the Doge's Palace. 
EPITAPHS. 
THE 5 MOUNTAINS. —V. I:tusrzarzep sr Ports 


yp —Saft Soa — —The Hunter's Cab- 
in. Primitive J Art. —Soldier White. — Noosing 
Trout. — Excelsior.—The Young Hermit. — The 
Mountain Heroine. —Over the Water. —Govose- 
Plucking.—Dilly Wyatt.—The Dance. 
MOTHER MICHAUD. 
It.vsrration.—“ Forward she sprang.” 
ROUND BY PROPELLER. 
It.veTRations. —The Columbia; Sunrise. — 
“ Waiter, I think I could taste a Pickle. “—Perry 
Moneupens, Hoven’ Onle,—-Dacsmenes Sense. — 
“Tle, Marm.""—Oil- ee ee 
Asylum, eee ape of Sadness.—Race 
for the Boat. — Cliffe of a < O Tuskenvo 
Point.—The Devil's Kitchen, Mackinac.—Dick. 
THE STORY OF A MINIATURE. 

POLITICAL EA RAOTERIETICS OF THE MOD- 
ERN GREEKS. By Cuauces K. Tooxerman. 
THE GOLDEN LION OF Sparans. By An- 

tuonr TRottore.—(Conel 

Inivsrrations.—Head- Piece —“If there is any 
Thing I = do, I will do it,” said Michel, pite- 
s-. re is our Friend Adrian Urmand’s 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. By R. H. Sroppazp. 
Romeapemenn— iow Allan Poe.—Poe's Cot- 
\ ibaa of Handwriting of 
Allan P ‘08, 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss peace. 
Cuarrer XV. Congres See. 
Cuarprer XVI. A ee Party. 
Cuarrer XVII. “1 
Cuarrer XVIIL a Autumn Morning. 
Ic.vstRations. —Head-Piece.—Under the Rustic 
Porch. 
LOVERS. 
THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By Emutto Casteran. th Paper.) 


4 MY LADY LEOPARD. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER.—II. 
PRESS MANAGEMENT UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
IMPROVISATIONS.—IL By Barazp Tarzon. 

A SIMPLETOR.—IL By Cuantes Reape. 





In this number is given the second installment of 
Cuantes Reapr’s serial story, ‘‘ A Simpleton.” 

Wix12 Co.iive’s new story, to be commenced in the 
October Number, isentitled “‘The New Magdalen,” and 
promises to be one of the most remarkable and char- 
acteristic of this author’s novels. 

* Recollections of an Old Stager" will be continued ; 
and R. H. Sronparp's biographical sketch of Edgar 
A. Poe, given in this Number, will be followed in the 
next by a similar sketch of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
from the same author. 





tw New Subscribers will be supplied with Hanrrr’s 
Macazine from the commencement of Cuances Reaper's 
Srory, in the August Number, 1872, to the close of the 
Volume ending with N ber, 1873 king SixTEEN 
Nomprezs—ror Four Dottazs. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harzrer’s Macazixx, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Hanrrrr’s Macazine, Harper's Weexcy, and Harrer’s 
Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexty, or 

Bazar will be gratis for every Club of Five 

Sussoniwers at $4 00 each, in one remitiance ; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 2% cents a “ r, ary, hte OS or Bazar 
20 cents a r, able yearly, sem _ 

bee ere received. Subecription: 8 

the inion of Canada must be pore with 

2% cents additional for the Magazines, or 20 cents for 

the Wrex ty or Bazaz, to prepay the U,8. pomeae. 

The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and ber of each year. Sub- 
no time = may commence with any Number. When 

is time i specified, it will be understood that the 
with the first Number of 
te teal ba Volume, back pM Fam will be seut 

The Vonees of the Weexty and Bazar commence 

it will be 
to commence 
with me Number next after the receipt — order. 


m the subscriber’s address.is to be changed, 
both the pew and aid one Want ie ginte 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
papelte to the order of Haneew & Brotuens is prefer- 
le to Bank gy pong coe S Order or Draft 
Se ose or stolen, it be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


— ror Apvertismne in Hanrer’s Penrontoars. 
larper’s Magazine.—Whole Page, oe: Half Page, 
st" Gieae Page, $150—each insertio 
‘a Weekl.—Inside Pages, $2 pe Line; 
outs e Page, $4 00 per Line—each i meention. 
Harper's Bazar.—@1 00 Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each febertice, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
WOODWARD'S COUNTRY 
HOMES. 

—— and PLANS for 
ouses of moderate cost. 





ORANGE JU De co. 
245 Broadway, N. ¥. 


oy me 

or Catalogue o of ail ‘tt reid 
best books on wa 

— Field Sports, & the Horse, 
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COLLINS METAL 
WATCH FACTORY. 





This cut 
Watches and 


2 Chains. 
ties; 
according to 
by a special ce: 
we send a seventh one free. 
livery; or, 


had of us; we have no Agents. 


C= 
COLLINS METAL 


Watches and Jewelry. 


resents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
ae ea er: oe ommseey of i 

i pearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost . 
Paha our watches that have been usea on Railroads have not 
varied one minute in six months. We manufacture three quali- 
rices, $15, $20, and $25; all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases, Gents’, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes. Chains, 
weight and finish. Every watch is fully guaranteed 
rtifteate. When six watches are ordered at one time 
kinds of Jewelry of the same el- 
egant Collins Metal. Goods sent by express, to be paid for on de- 
v if Post-Office Orders be sent, they will be sent register- 


il. The Genuine Collins Watches can onl 
ed and free by ma Qaddress COLLING METAL 
WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N.Y. City. 
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$2 to $12 
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NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 

Partor One Dotvar; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 





NOW READY: 
Le Nozze pr Figaro, 
Fra Diavoro, Rigo.etto, 


Somn *MBULA, 


Dow Giovanni, 
Der Feemscuvrz, 


Fipetio, 
Norma, | 


Lvota pt LamuernMoon, | TANNHAUSER,  , 
Lvorezia Boreta, Masanre.1o, $1 50, 
It Trovatorg, I Pvrrrant, 
OnrRon, LouEencErn. 

It Baguiers, 





“‘ We, the undersigned, have used Messrs. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.’S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 
correct and reliable. 

(Signed) E. PAREPA ROSA, 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO'S Operas may be had of any music dealer 
in the country, or direct from the publishers. Sent 
postpaid on receipt ot price. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
No. 751 Broadway, New York, 





' 
' 





No Cords or Balances Used, 
For Sale by Upholsterers. 
“Opell 9} 03 JU9g 
SNUIL GNV STIGON 








JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


In great demand. A complete success. Water and 
Chamber Pails, Slop Jars, Spittoons, Milk Pans, Basins, 
Fruit Dishes, Trays, &c. Durable and cheap. Trade 
supplied. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufacturers, 
352 Pearl St. (Franklin Square), New York City. 





Brown’s ‘ALWAYS COOL’ Stove-Lip LIFTER. | 


Price 25 Cts. 







With Patent Hollow Handle. 
KITCHEN LUXURY. 
on 
ice, 
Brown’s Double-Cone Ventilating Damper. 
Tue Best ow Use. Price $50 cents. 
For sale by all Dealers. Manufactured by 
G. B. WALBRIDGE, 55 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 








$1 


per box. j 
sale Office, 145 Eighth Si., N.Y. Send for Circulars. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TU% NAMES AND DI- 
REOCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SRPARATE PIROR OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
— by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest: and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............-++- 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “9 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT .......... sa 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 zs 


O WORED Gin cccscedcocbccccccccncgceccocssce « 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALE- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 





es boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS 


(for youth 
from 8 to 15 . 


“ 
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5 to 15 
TLEMAN’S 
PC DS TT “ 
| PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
| front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... bad 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt. ..... 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3- Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER a 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin 





> 


ta 





Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)..........----..-++++- 

PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt 

DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... a 


| tean Postilion, an 
MARGUERITE DOLLY 
oe. ee aan ere bad 

| TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
| Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 

VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... . 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... ‘ 

| POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt............+-«+-+-+ a 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old).........-....2....-++ = 

| POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 


Ss RB REE 


b> 
3 
5 
Z 
E 
> 
& 
5 
£ 
i-a 
= 
5 
8. 
a 


kirt 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long 
ing Gown) ” Ff 


The Publishers wil! send either Pattern -by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
ae i ify the Numt f 
n ordering, please s' e Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Dest ieasnen. Dealets eapplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CUNDURANGO. 
: Bliss, Keene, & 
Co.’s Fluid Extract 
Sypuit weboce. 4 
enumatism, Ul- 
cers, Skin Diseases, and all 
Blood Diseases. 
The best-known 
ood on i es 
y ice, 
per bottle. 
Orrice, No. 60 Cedar St., 
New Yor 


_ PERFORATED METALLIC GRAINING TOOLS 

Do first-class work in less than half the usual time, and 

make every man a quick and first-class Grainer. 
Address J. J. CALLOW, Cleveland, O. 























Three-Ply Roofing. Two-Ply Sheathing. Send for 


Samples and Circular, 
MICA ROOFING CO., 78 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





IF YOU WANT 


To do yourown printing, and the 
best jo amy in i — 8 oo 
ou t 

YOUNG AMERICA PRINTING 
PRESS. A descriptive Circular, 
with Book of Tp ae 
sent to any address by JOSEPH 
WATSON, 85 Water St., Boston, 
and 53 Marray St., New York. 





F K. PHOENIX, Bloomington 
e acres; 2iet year; 12 Ho} 4 


Nursery, Til.; 600 





es, 20 cts. 


Hevee Prants, Nursery Rp 4 








avunsk Odis can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
i200? We auswer—lt costs 









to at Factory 
a4 warrant Five Years. 
circular, in 


know), 
u. Piano » 865 


OOK AGENTS WANTED to sel! The Unit- 
ed States Tariff and Internal Kevenue Law, Act of 
1872, in every city and town in the country. All per- 
sons doing business need the book. Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers will publish in a few days a work on Califor- 
nia that every body will want. Agents that apply soon 
can secure profitable employment. For further par- 
ticulars, address 
AVERY BILL, Care of Hanrze & Broruens, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


G4 ting Nails, Stove Reservoirs, and 
Hollow Ware. Cleveland Galvanizing W orks, Ohio. 


you 














P 0.B0X 1410, PITTSBURGH. PA, 
-Loadin, @ to $300. Double Shot 
5 Sst Gane, 000 2 98 $20. Rifles, $8 

to $35. Sump Sramr ror Paics- 


List. Army Guna, were, ¢-¢., bought or traded for. 


HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE 


For 1872. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pembroke 
Ferrinee, Author of ‘“‘ Harper's Phrase- 
Book,” ‘History of the Yaris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather Tucks, $5 00. 








The new edition of this popular Hann-Boox or 
Travet contains the following Maps and Plans of 
Cities, etc.: The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; At- 
lantic Steamere, Routes and Distances; Augsburg ; 
Austria; Belfast ; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn ; Bordeaux; 
Brussels; Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlernhe; Co- 
blenz; Cologne; Cork; Dresden; Dublin ; Edinburgh; 
Egypt and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; 
Ferrera; Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence ; 
France; Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow ; 
Northern Part of Great Britain; Southern Part of 
Great Britain; Great Western Railway, Liverpool to 
London; Greece and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg: 


| Ireland; Italy; Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepal- 


chre, Jerusalem ; Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; 
Pian of London; Environs of London ; Madrid; Man- 
tua; Marseilles; Mayence; The Mediterranean and 
Coasts; Metz; Milan; The Moselle, from Coblenz 
to Tréves; Munich; Naples; Museo Nationale, Na- 
ples; Environs of Naples; Nice; Nuremberg; Paler 
mo; Paiestine; Paris; Plan of Paris; Environs of 
Paris; Pesth and Ofen; Pisa; Pompeii; The Em- 
peror’s Garden, Potsdam; Prague; The Rhine, from 
Basle to Baden; The Rhine, from Baden to Coblenz; 
The Rhine, from Coblenz to Diisseldorf; Modern 
Rome; The Forum, Rome; Ancient Rome; The Vat- 
ican, Rome; Russia; St. Petersburg; Spain; Stock- 
holm; Strasbourg; Sweden; Switzerland; Thebes; 
Trieste; Turin; Turkey in Asia; Turkey in Europe; 
Venice; Verona; Vereailles; Vienna; Wales. 





“ Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
the East” keeps pace with the age. It puts forth its 
leaves annually, and grows in bulk and increases in 
accuracy with each successive issue. The volume for 
1872, just published, is an improvement on that for 
1871, which was remodeled, rewritten, and enlarged. 
The contents of the volume are some years later than 
those of any hand-book of travel — in Europe. 
To Americans on what used to called the grand 
tour this handsome and comprehensive, but not cum- 
brous, volume will be of the greatest use. Indeed, 
others will profit by it, for it sells va ge | in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and the leading cities of Daly. 
It gives the information, and much more, which is 
spread over a dozen of Murray's red-covered books. 
Onur advice to intending tourists is very practical: 
Take “Harper's Hand-Book,” and read it carefully 
through; then retarn to the parts relating to the 
places you have resolved to visit; follow the route on 
the maps, and particularly stndy the plans of cities. 
So you will start with sound pre-knowledge which 
will smoothen the entire course of travel. — 
delphia Press. 


Posiisurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ea Harper & Brorurns will send the above work by 
mail, postage id, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of 





BREECH-LOADING 


SHOT-GUNS, 


RIFLES, PISTOLS, & METALLIC 
CARTRIDGES. 


Schuyler, Hartley, & Graham, 


19 MAIDEN LANE, N. ¥. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 











Few men of our generation have more innocently 
and unpretendingly given a greater amount of amuse- 
ment; and this has latterly been mingled with much 
senrible talk and instruction, pleasantly conveyed, as 
befits an experienced, clever mau grown old in a bury 
life.—Nation. 





A Day’s Ride. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, 

Barrington. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

The Daltons. 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 

The Dodd Family Abroad. 8vo, Paper, $1 

Gerald Fitzgerald. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Glencore and his Fortunes. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

Lord Kilgobbin. Illustrations. 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 

Luttrell of Arran. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
#1 50. 

The Martins of Cro’ Martin. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

Maurice Tiernay. 8vo, Paper, $1 00, 

One of Them. &vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Roland Cashel. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Sir Brooke Fosbrooke. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Sir Jasper Carew. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

That Boy of Norcott’s. Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

Tony Butler. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 


The Set complete, 5 vols., Cloth, $15 00. 


25. 


8vo, Paper, 





t@” Haereez & Brorurss will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An Elegantly Bound Canvassing Book 
for the best and cheapest Family Bible ever published 
will be sent free of to any mt. It 
contains nearly 500 fine Scripture illustrations, and 
agents are meeting with unprecedented success. Ad- 
dress, stating experience, &c., and we will show you 
what our agents are or. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


I want 1000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST. I will give such terms and furnish such 
advertising facilities that no man make lees than 
$200 per month and all nses—no matter whether 
he ever canvassed before or not. A premium of a new 
dress given to ladycanvassers, Address Dr.O. PREELPS 
BROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J., and 
full particulars wili be sent by return m 


BOOK AGENTS 


Now atwork, or looking for some new book, wil! miss 
it if they do not at once write for circulars of the best- 
—< book published. Extraordinary inducements 
offered. Address F. M. REED, 139 Eighth St., N. Y. 


T Tt can make money selling my Lanp- 

A N Y ON E soaPE CuRoMos at — mples, 

&c., by mail, for 10c. CAMPAIGN BANNERS, “Grant 

& Wilson,” “Greeley & Brown,” $1 50 per hundred, with 
stag. Samples mailed for %c. J. JAY GOULD 

20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

per month guaranteed 


$100 to 235 sure to Agents every 


where, selling our new seven-strand Wurre Piatixa 
Crotuxs Linzs. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
free. Address the Giranp WizeM1115», Philadelphia, Pa. 














ASONIC, — Wanted, on salary or commission, 

Members of the Fraternity as Agents for the 
Unique and Splendid New Work. Arare chance. Send 
for descriptive catalogue and terms. RKeppixe & Co., 
Publishers of Masonic Works, 544 Broadway, N. Y. 


RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


AGENTS, we will pay you $40 per week in cash, if 
you will engage with us at once. Every thing fur- 
nished and expenses paid. Address 

F. A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


GENTS & SALESMEN, most fortunate 

chance to make money pleasantly, respectably, 
surely. $50 bag without fail.. Address, for circu- 
lars, O. F. TEMPLETON, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 


OCAL or TRAVELING AGENTS want- 

ed in the Southern, Western, or Eastern States. 

$8 per day clear profit. Norisk. Goodssent on credit. 
For particulars, address W. EARL, 96 Laight St., N. Y. 
MONEY Easily made with our Stencil 
and Key-Check Ontfit. Circu- 


lars free. Srarrorp M’r’e Co., 66 Fulton St., N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED! for the Nation- 














al Reci Best out! Postpaid, $2 00. 
MICHIGAN PU 
Co., 97 West Lombard St., Baltimore. 





A DAY to sell DORMAN’S LITTLE GEM 

MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Rey- 

i Check Outfita. Catalogues, les, and 

Linen and Card Marker. Address W. B. 
GORHAM, 12 Schoo! St., Boston, Mass. 

Ae 
work for us than atanything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine 4ri Publishers, Portland, Maine. 








Book. 
LISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
$10 and Rubber Stamps. Addrese U.S. M’r'e 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Seenorn, Braflleboro, Vt. 
¢ A DAY to sell Gorham's Silver - Plated 
; Wanted.—Agents make more money at 

75 PER WEEK. Agentswanted. Businessnew and 
§ genteel. Davipson & Co., 27 Chatham St., N. Y, 





HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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Twenty per Cent. Investment. 
THE AMERICAN 


BRIDGE COMPANY, 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


L. B. BOOMER, of Chicago, President. 
(ORGANIZED AUG. 1, 1870.) 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 


The whole amount of the authorized Capital Stock 
of this Company not having been issued, the balance 
thereof will be issued to subscribers at par, payments 
for same to be made in four installmeats of 25 per 
cent. each, viz. : 

25 PER CENT. JULY 15, 1872. 
25 PER CENT. AUG, 1, 1872. 
25 PER CENT. SEPT, i, 1872. 
25 PER CENT. OCT. 1, i872. 

The Subscription Books now open at the office of the 
undersigned will be closed as soon as the new stock is 
fully subscribed. All past due installments must be 
paid with interest at time of subscription. 

The total amount of stock issued at this time is 
$414,700, and on this basis the Company shows a 
present surplus of $136,280 97, and is now doing 
a flourishing business. One thousand men are con- 
stantly empioyed in their extensive works, and they 
now have on hand $1,250,000 of work for various 
railroads in the United States, among which may be 
mentioned the 
CHICAGO, R.1I., & PACIFIC, 

CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN, 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC, 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC, &c. 
And the Company is now offered work to the amount 
of over $6,000,000, including some of the largest 
bridges ever built in this country, to accept of which, 
and further business, necessitates a larger working cap- 
ital, as immense amounts of material have to be kept 
constantly on hand, and the Company are fre eenth 
obliged to receive, in part payment for their work, rail- 
road and other bonds, which are perfectly good securi- 
ties, but not always immediately marketable. 

A point of incidental but great importance to those 
seeking security is the fact that the Company owns 30 
acres of land in Chicago which leading real-estate deal- 
ers say will be worth in six years at least $1,000,000— 
an amount equal to the whole proposed capital. 

The career of the American Bridge Company, though 
brief, has already fully demonstrated the profitableness 
of the enterprise. The Company has constructed since 
its organization, and up to the 3lst of December, 1871 
a total of 38,137 feet of bridges, 18 turning tables, and 
16 iron roofs, and pneumatic and screw pile substruc- 
tures, costing $3,400<000, and have facilities for 
the construction of pneumatic piles unsurpassed by any 
Company in the country, and a capacity for the con- 
struction of at least 150 feet of bridges for every work- 
ing day in the year. 

The Iron Railroad and Highway Bridge at Leaven- 
wosth, of three spans of 340 feet each, and the Union 
Pacific Bridge across the Missouri River, of eleven spans 
of 250 feet each, were constructed by this Company. 

The net profit arising from this business, as shown 
by the books of the Company, up to the 31st of March, 
1872, was the sum of $373,482 14, or at the rate 
of $224,089 28 per annum, being over 50 per 
cent. upon the capital stock then outstanding: With 
the proposed new structures, machinery, &c., the 
Company will have much greater capacity, and the 
proceeds of the increased issue of stock will enable 
them to buy material for cash, thereby making a saving 
of from 350,000 to $75,000 per year. 

The Company can undoubtedly, on above basis, make 
dividends of from 20 to.25 per cent. per annum on 
the full amount of capital, $1,000,000, with a fair 
prospect of considerable increase. 

The pony ry are prepared to give to those in- 
quiring the fullest details and entire satisfaction re- 
garding the aw of the Company’ statements, 
and the unquestioned integrity and ability of its officers. 

We confidently commend to capitalists the above as 
an investment worthy their attention. 

MARVIN BROS., Bankers, 
49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Sole Financial Agents in the East. 


RAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY, of Hartford,Conn. Cash As- 
sets, $2,103,296. Grants LEFE and EN- 
DOW MENT Policies, of all approved 
forms. Ample Security, Low Rates. 
Also ifsures against ACCIDENTS, 
causing death or total disability. Policies 
written by the year or month. Has paid 
$700-per day for Eight Years 
in benefits to policy-holders. 








ECK WITH SEWING MACHINE, £10. 
Warranted 2years bytheCo. 26W. Broadway, N. Y. 





l THE SENATE 
YOTES UNANIMOUSLY 
FOR 


BARNARDS 


REMOVAL. 











ANOTHER FALL, MY COUNTRYMEN! NEXT! 





The People's Pumps, 


W. S. BLUNT, Sole Agent, 


With Brackwei. & Bune, 
86 Beekman St., New York. 


The attention of Plumb- 
ers and the Trade par- 
ticularly requested. For house 
and out-doors; adapted to 
Wells from 6 to 100 feet deep, 
and absolutely non-freezing. 

The most powerful, cheay 
est, and best Force Pumps in 
the market. Prices, $12 and 
upward. Circulars sent on 
application. 

Depot for the Pacific Coast, 

CONROY & O'CONNOR, 

San Francisco, Cal. 








~ MICROSCOPES, 


TOURISTS’ GLASSES, 
LANDSCAPE MIRRORS. 


Illustrated catalogues sent by mail on receipt of 10 
cents each. JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
535 Broadway, New York. 





ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 





A well-tested article of good thickness and durability, 
suitable for steep or flat roofs; can be applied by an 
ordinary mechanic or handy laborer. Send for circu- 
lar and samples to E. H. MARTIN, 70 Maiden Lane 
and 9 Liberty Street, New York. 


PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES, 


With or without Wagons. Warranted equal to any. 
Circulars on eT 
J.C. HOADLEY & CO., 
Lawrence, Mass. 











A {PRINTED ) Copy of Your 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


It is the experience of advertisers that to secure a handsome and effective display of any ad- 
vertisement which is to appear in a large number of newspapers, care must be taken to furnish 
each with copy which, if followed, will produce the desired effect. 

An ordinary compositor has not the necessary skill to make an attractive card from manu- 
script, but even a boy will do very well when he has before him a printed slip showing which 
words should be displayed and what sorts of type may be advantageously used. 

Some newspapers obtain a reputation for the good taste displayed in the setting up of their 
advertisements, and their customers frequently show their appreciation thereof by ordering their 
cards into that newspaper first, and authorizing others to copy from it. 

To be able to properly display an advertisement requires much skill, but to make the same 
more attractive, and at the same time occupy less space, is a work requiring genius. When ad- 
vertising space costs dollars for every line, it pays to employ the best talent to be obtained. 

Recognizing the importance of this matter, we fitted up an office with special reference to 
enabling our compositors to make the most attractive display possible, in the designated space, 
with every advertisement intrusted to their care. 

At the same time, our selections of type are confined mainly to those styles which are stand- 
ard and likely to be found in every well-ordered newspaper office. It would be idle to attempt a 
display which other printers would not possess the material necessary to enable them to follow copy. 

Employing men of known skill and experience, we give them the additional benefit of con- 
stant practice, and believe that we are thus enabled to secure advantages of no small importance 
to our customers. 

Ours is the only establishment in the country which has devoted any special pains or study 
to this matter, and is the only Advertising Agency which has thought it worth while to have a 
printing office of its own. 

Our printing department has now been in operation nearly five years, and our men have 
thus had time to perfect themselves in the art of setting up advertisements. We refer to our 
many patrons for further information concerning the value of our facilities. 

Address orders to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & C0., Advertising Agents, 


No. 41 Park Row, New York. 


sya Una The Evening Post’ 


PWS GRANT & WILSON. 
260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Weekly, $1 50; Semi-Weekly, $3 00. 
Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six 6 7 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta SPECIMENS FREE. 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
¢#~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
t#- Sixgood “ “ Harris o- Se 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
2 The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


RIZE NA. 


DAN TALMAGE’S SONS, 

110 WATER STREET, N.Y. CHARLESTON, S.C. 
It is not Rice Flour. It is manufactured from the | 

choicest selections of the “‘ White Seed Rice,” and by | 

process which renders it a superior of all farinaceous 

—— For desserts, or as a dict for invalids, it 
unsurpassed. 








WM. C. BRYANT & CO., New York. 
THE ONLY PEN TO MARK CLOTHES WITH! 


i BRIGGS MARKING PEN 


Sent free, with Payson’s or Briggs’ Indeclible 
Ink, for 75 cents. Traveling Agents wanted. Address 
F. H. STODDARD & CO., 63 Fulton St., New York. 


URVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 


First Quality only, at Moderate Prices. 
Transits, Levels, Six-inch Nonius Survey, 
ors’ Compasses. Every Instrument guaran 
teed. Price-Lists sent free. 
LUNT & CO., 
16 Burling Slip, N. Y. 
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P. O. Box 1585. 


WEBER 











| SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. | 


Grand Central Hotel, 














SAM'L E. ELMORE, President. 

FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 

The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience 
and present management, to those who desire to place their insurance in a 
conservative company, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable and 
absolute insurance at as reasonable cost as is consistent with perfect security, 


&@~ A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
> Facing Congress Spring and 
= Park —the best located, best 
—==\ furnished, newest, and one of 
mie. the largest and most elegant 
=\of the first-class houses at 
Saratoga, with all the modern 
y conveniences and latest im- 
provements. 
First opened for guests July 
17, 1872. 









THE 
(ORIGINAL) 


Continental Life Insurance Co., 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862. 


JOHN S§. RICE, Vice-President. 
H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 
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MEDICINAL TORPEDOES, 


In the shape of fierce cathartics are falling into disrepute. 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


is driving them out of use. It is the mildest and most genial 
Instead of weakening the stomach and bowels, it gives them tone and vigor. 
Other purgatives leave the excretory in 

new concretions gather there, often more 
have been violently expelled. The Seltzer Aperient, on the con 
lishes a regular habit of body. 
rior to any “ pens ee its pu 


of all laxatives. 


an unnatural condition, and 
ficult to remove than those that 
trary estab- 

tizer and exhilarant it is far su 
ence on the vitiated animal fluids 
Materia Medica. And then, how de- 


As an a) 
depurent in the 





WALTHAM 


WA ES, . The Best and 
Wuied and Descriptive Perce Laarof Wek 
RICAN Watou Co., forwarded (res. Goods sent C. O. D., 
examination. H. 0, FORD & CO., 84 


From to 
of ¥ at SIZES, —_—e 


it St., Boston. Mention 6. 





the Au 
Estas. 1809. 
NOCH 
MORGAN’S 
SONS’ 


_ Office, 20 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 
removes stains and rust, and is the very best 





thing ever used for general house cleaning. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Press, ,as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship 


WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., N. Y. 
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A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 
A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 
“WILL LAST A 
, LIFETIME.” 


Address 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


STEREOPTICONS, &c., all sizes, styles, and prices. 


Campaign Slides now ready. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. - w. MITCHELL M‘ALLISTBR, 
7% Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
t@™ Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Md. 
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A GIRLS ROMANCE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


AUTHOR OF “FOR HER SAKE,” ‘“‘A BRIDGE OF GLASS,” ‘“‘MATTIE: A STRAY,” 


**NO MAN’S FRIEND,” “‘ POOR HUMANITY, 


CHAPTER I. 


“OLD WRAYFORD.” 


He was called Old Wrayford before he was 
seven-and-thirty years of age. His habits were 
old-fashioned ; he was an old-fashioned, studious- 
looking man, and what else could be expected ? 
The people of Greymoor had no fine feelings of 
their own, and did not profess to understand fine 
feelings in other folk; they were not great 
judges of age, perhaps, ‘and Abel W rayford was 
older than his looks, hence it was always ‘Old 
Wrayford” in common conversation. He did 
not like the title—he had. been heard to express 
himself a little querulously at it by one who 
brightened his home and him; but the name 
had been bestowed as if by general agreement, 
and there was no changing it in Greymoor. 
Greymoor was a place where nicknames clung 
to one. 

Well, he looked ‘Old Wrayford,” especially 
from a few yards distant, when he was proceed- 
ing along thoughtfully with his head very much 
craned forward, as if the weight of his new 
ideas were a trifle too much for it. He did not 
resemble a man of seven-and-thirty then—his 
steps were slow and measured, and he had a 
habit of walking, pantaloon fashion, with one 
arm crossed behind him, as if to prop his back 
up during his progress ; he was high-shouldered 
with hard study of chemicals and books, and 
with much ‘ writing-work” for scientific peri- 
odicals in London, where he was better known 
than in this wild Cornish village that he loved ; 
he was gray-haired even. He was tall and thin, 
and his face was lined beyond his years; only 
his eyes betokened light and life, for they were 
clear, bright gray eyes, full of fire and power 
still.” He had studied all his youth away; he 
had stepped aside from youth's frivolities, and 
given himself up to a science which ages its true 
votaries early, as a rule, and to this rule Abel 
Wrayford was no exception. He was very 
young at heart; an earnest, simple minded, 


” Erc., Exc. 


help him with his trust, which they did cheer- 
fully and willingly, as though Grace had been 
a child of their own. They both died before 
Grace was a woman, and Grace had been Wray- 
ford’s fairy housekeeper some years when our 
story opens on them, She was close on eighteen 


| years of age, and he had passed his seven-and- 


thirtieth summer, and was ‘‘Old Wrayford” to 
| the world of Greymoor—old Wrayford to his 
ward also, for she called him father, and saw 


| in him almost the father whom she had lost. 


| 


| sitting-room, 


clever, blundering creature, knowing nothing of | 


the world itself, and but little of his fellow-beings ; 
a man who thought the best of every body, and 
gave every body credit for the best intentions. 
He had lived at Greymoor almost all his life. 
Friends had told him long ago that in London 
he would find prosperity and fame; but he had 
a horror of cities, and his was a mind which was 
contented with a little. He had been to London 
fifteen years ago, and the place had unsettled 
him, and made him ill—he had suffered from 
fever there, and when his strength returned, he 
had been glad to get back to his Cornish home. 
It had been his father’s home before him, and 
here he could study in peace, with nothing more 
to disturb him than the wash of the sea against 
the rocks in the cove, a hundred feet below him, 
and not a hundred yards away. His father had 
died poor, and there did not seem any proba- 
bility of Abel Wrayford becoming a rich man. 
He was fond of experiments, and the money 
which he earned in writing a treatise or expound- 
ing a theory for the Scientific Register was sure 
to be spent in new apparatus, or in following out 
a new idea—very often a fallacious one, despite 
his cleverness. Had it not been for his ward, he 
would have even drifted into debt, after the fash- 
ion of such thoughtless, dreamy beings as he all 
the world over ; but she ruled his house and home, 
and was a practical young woman in her way. 
Of this ward it is necessary to speak ere we 
commence our story proper. Grace Edmonds 
became his ward, housekeeper, and general man- 
ager at the early age of nine. Her father had 
been the senior of Abel Wrayford by three or 
four years, and Abel Wrayford, who had left 
his father’s home early, went into partnership 
with his friend Edmonds and lived with him at 
Launceston until Edmonds, who had married 
early in life, found children increasing rapidly 
about him. Wrayford went once more to 
Launceston to help his friend and be of com- 
fort to him, when a terrible epidemic, which 
had raged through England, swept away Ed- 
monds’s wife, and three children out of four that 
had blessed a happy but brief marriage. Here 
Wrayford remained with his old friend for two 
more years, and then Edmonds, who had been 
long ailing, broke up suddenly, enjoining his 
friend with his last breath to see to Grace, and 
be to her all that he would have been himself 
had it been God's will to spare him. He died 
possessed of five-and-twenty pounds, which he 
left in trust to Abel Wrayford until his little 
girl came of age; and he enjoined to that trust 
a sentimental, even a foolish request that Grace 
was never to marry without the consent of her 
guardian, on whose judgment, good feeling, and 
generosity he knew that he could rely. It was 
a mere wish, involving no pains and penalty, no 
forfeiture of the little legacy—merely a simple 
expression of his confidence in the guardian 
whom he had appointed, and a hint to Grace, 
as she grew older, where he thought she would 
find her best friend and truest adviser. Perhaps 


he was the only one in the world who thorough-” 
ly understood Abel Wrayford, but he had been 
like Abel's big brother at school, and they had 
been staunch friends through life ‘together. 

Abel was a young guardian, but his father 
and mother were living when he took Edmonds’s 
child back to his Cornish home, and bade them 





He was proud of the title which her love had 
given him, and often called her his child, and 
there was no one iv the world so near to his 
heart as she was. ‘The people in the village 


| below them—for Wrayford’s house was perched 
| high up 


among the rocks —called her Miss 
Wrayfore more often than Miss Edmonds, and 
thought her life must be a very dull and lonely 
one with that gray-haired, grave man, whose 
soul was in his studies, and whose lamp, like a 
danger-signal in the topmost room, burned al- 
ways far into the night. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NEW CRAZE AND THE NEW-COMER. 


Wuey an idea entered Abel Wrayford’s head 
—and he was always beset by ideas which 


| interfered with his legitimate work — it was 


Grace's laughing fashion to call it his new 
craze; and late in the keen November month, 
when our story opens on this chemist’s life, a 
new craze had suddenly seized on him, It came 
to him in the evening, when the sea was rough, 
and broke in thunderous masses upon the shingle 
below, when the wind rioted without and shook 
the house, and the rain was hurled in sheets 
upon the old-fashioned lattice windows, A bit- 
ter night for a bright warm fancy, which danced 
before the eyes of the student like a truth within 
a hand's grasp. He had been writing an article 
on color for the Register in his little wainscoted 
the result of an analysis which he 
had prosecuted in his laboratory up stairs that 
very afternoon ; and Grace was humming blithe- 
ly to herself by the fireside, happy in his silent 
company, and not disturbing him in his essay— 
for Abel was used to her musical variations, and 
even affirmed he liked them, and worked at his 
best if she were not studying his peace—when 
the thought came to him. ‘The pen ceased to 
travel over the paper, théeves took a steady sur- 
vey of the opposite wall, the thin white hand 
took a firm clutch of the chin, and he began te 
mutter to himself in an insane manner, not par- 
ticularly exhilarating to an observer, even to 
one like Grace, who knew his idiosyncrasies 
pretty well. 

** What is the matter, Gardy ? 

‘* Hush, my dear—don’t disturb me, 
in a low voice. 

‘*Ts it a new idea ?” she asked, in a low tone, 
to match his own, taking up the key-note which 
he had struck. 

**Yes, I think so. An idea, Grace, which 
might lead to fortune, if it were grasped at once, 
and there were no flaws to mar 
issue.” 

**Oh! buat you have had so many ideas of 
that kind,” Grace gently hinted; ‘and there 
have been many flaws in them, which have led 
us a long way out of the right road.” 

“Yes, as you say,” he answered, absently; 
‘“but don’t talk to me just now. 

Grace was silent after this entreaty. She bent 
her head over her work, and feigned to be indus- 
trious, glancing now and then at her gray-haired, 
pale-faced guardian, and wishing, in her heart, 
that he would turn to the pages of his manu- 
script. Quarter-day was close upon them, and 
she knew that there had not been much cash set 
aside for it, much money saved for it, Abel hav- 
ing been more theoretical and less practical than 
usual during the last two months. The house 
had recently changed hands, also, and Grace 
would have liked to look well with the new land- 
lord as a start off, especially as that landlord 
was Robert Trustworth, a master-fisherman in 
the village, who had saved much money of late 
years, and bought much property in the neigh- 
borhood, and of whom Grace would not have 
liked to ask a favor, as she had often done of 
her former landlord. But Abel Wrayford was 
not thinking of landlords, the Christmas quar- 
ter’s rent, or the article for next month's Sci- 
entific Register, and he continued to stare be- 
fore him, until even his fair ward grew a little 
anxions, 

‘** How the wind blows to-night,” she said, at 
last; and he answered, still absently, 

“Yes; don’t touch it, Grace,” and frightened 
her a little more. She was thinking of calling 
his attention to the pages crumpled beneath his 
elbow as a last resource, when he suddenly 

jumiped to his feet, and clutched the table-lamp 
before him. 

“*T shall not be Jong,” he said. ‘A minute 
or two—not more.” He went rapidly to his top 
room, wherein he locked himself, away from 
her, and in his absence of mind left her in the 
darkness down stairs, until she lighted a fresh 
lamp for herself, and sat patiently awaiting his 
return, scarcely hoping to see him again that 
evening, and knowing too well where his new 
craze was likely to lead him. 


” 


"he said, 
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He came down, 
looking rather wild, with his gray-shot locks 
rubbed all manner of ways, and laughing hearti- 
ly as at a pleasant joke, with which some famil- 


however, in an hour's time, 


iar up stairs had favored him. He took a place 
in front of the fire, spread his hands before the 
blaze, and gave vent to one incomprehensible 
word—‘* Mud!” 

Grace repeated the word, and looked at him 


wonderingly. He met her glance, and laughed 
again. 
** Yes, it was really a craze, Grace,” he said. 


“*T thought that I had discovered a new color, 
a brand-span bright and dazzling tint, and the 
result was mud, my dear. That is all.” 
‘You will not work any more to-night ?” 
asked. 
**No,” he replied, after a glance at his papers. 
** Lock up my desk, child, and put my papers 
away, like a careful amanuensis as you are. 
That. was a strange fancy to get into my head 
about a color. I never had such an idea before, 


she 


in full swing at my article, too. But one is led 
astray now and then from the right track, and 
the hours waste themselves sadly. Did you say 
that the wind was howling very much to-night?” 

“*T said so before you went up stairs to your 
study,’ was the quiet answer. a 

‘Ah! I know you mentioned it. Yes; it 
comes full swoop at us from the sea, and moans, 
like some one wounded and sore, outside the 
house. An uncomfortable night.” 

*“*Gardy,” said Grace suddenly, turning very 
white, *‘ there is something moaning outside the 
house beside the wind to-night.” 

‘*The deuce there is!” replied Abel Wray- 
ford, rising with his ward. ‘I hope you may 
be wrong.” 

Grace had already risen, drawn aside the 
heavy window-curtains, and looked out at the 
night’s darkness, and Abel took his place beside 
her in the same watchful attitude. On the alert 
for something strange and eventful, they did not 
appear greatly surprised when a cry of help, as 
from the beach below the cliff on which Wray- 
ford’s house was built, welled faintly to their 
ears. Grace turned a shade paler, perhaps, and 
laid her hand upon her guardian's shoulder. 

** Did I not say so?” she asked. 

**Certainly you did. My hat and stick, my 
dear—the lantern from the down-stairs room— 
I'll go and see if I can be of help. I hope it’s 
not another wreck.” 

Grace brought him his hat and stick, and the 
lighted lantern which he had asked for. He did 
not observe that she was dressed for walking too 
until he was at the door. 

**Why, Grace!” 

“*T would rather go with you,” she said; ‘*I 
may be of use to some poor sufferer cast upon 
the beach.’ 

** But—” 

She would not listen to his reasoning. She 
shut herself outside with him in the wind and 
rain, which came at them tempestuously, and 


with. 

‘My dear, you must go back,” said Abel, 
solicitously. ‘*1 had no conception that it was 
such an awful night, and you are young, and 
delicate, and unfit for storms.” 

**Some one is abroad and in danger,” 
said, ‘‘and I will go along with you. You are 
too near-sighted to venture near the cliff without 
me.” 

**Oh! that’s nonsense,” he answered; ‘‘ my 
sight improves, and— Why, Grace, look there! 
Something is moving at the edge of the cliff, 
crawling toward us, or the night deceives me. 
We shall not have far to go.” 

Guardian and ward hurried toward the figure 
moving on the brink, as it were, of the preci- 
pice, and a man’s voice called to them as they 
approached. An instant afterward, and Abel 
Wrayford’s grasp had saved the man from fall- 
ing backward to the beach again. 

‘*How came you here ?—what 
there any more below ? 

The man replied in French, ‘‘ No one else,” 
and fainted away. Abel Wrayford and his 
ward bore him with difficulty to their house, 
seated him before the fire in their warm parlor, 
and used every effort to restore him to conscious- 
ness. Presently his hand wandered to his fore- 
head, as though he were trying to remember 
something in his sleep, and those who were 
bending over him knew that he was coming to 
himself. 

He was a young man of three or four and 
twenty years, dark and handsome, his white 
hands and his short, silky - black mustache a 
great deal at variance with the sailor's dress he 
wore. He opened his eyes, looked round him 
wildly for an instant, and then glanced from 
Abel Wrayford to his ward. 

‘* Friends ?” he asked, in English this time. 

“*Yes, friends, of course,” replied Wrayford. 

** English people?” he said, slowly. 

Abel again replied in the affirmative. 

“*You are always hospitable—I thank you for 
your solicitude,” he said, with a strong foreign 
accent. ‘‘I shall be better in a few minutes, 
and will not trouble you longer than I can help. 
You will allow me to rest for half an hour, I am 
sure.” 

** Half an hour!” said Wrayford; “‘you must 
stay here all night, man, unless you want to risk 
your life again. You must go to bed at once, 
and we will dry your clothes by the morning.” 

** You are very kind,” he murmured ; ‘* but—” 

**But you must let us have our way,” said 
Wrayford, cheerily; ‘‘ you are not the first sailor 
who has been dried by Abel W rayford’s fire. We 
are used to wrecks on this part of the coast.” 

**T thank you very much,” he answered, grate- 
fully ; ‘* but if you will allow me I would rather 
proceed upon my journey—I am anxious to reach 
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He made the confession reluctantly, address- 
ing Grace rather than her guardian, as though 
from a woman he anticipated more of sympathy 
for his forlorn condition. She looked toward 
Abel Wrayford quickly as he concluded, and 
Abel understood her glance. 

‘**You do us an injustice in your thoughts, 
young man,” he said, gravely; “‘ poverty o1 
riches will make no difference in our treatment 
of the stranger cast upon our shores.” 

** You will allow me first to explain how it is 
that I am in this condition, and then—” 

*I will see you intb bed and hear all expla- 
nations afterward,” said Wrayford, sturdily ; 
‘man, do not you know that you are wet 
through ?—and spoiling my carpet with salt 
water,” he added, dryly. 

Wrayford was a charitable and deep-feeling 
man it was evident-—close study of his profes- 
sion and little communion with his race had not 
narrowed his heart nor rendered him ascetic. 
Human suffering always touched him; and the 
troubles of his fellow-men were certain to arouse 
his sympathy. The Frenchman was impressed 
by this geniality, and would have overwhelmed 
him with thanks had the chemist allowed it; 
but Abel was determined on getting the damp 
stranger to his room, in which an active maid- 
servant had already lighted a fire. The étran- 
ger went up a few stairs witli some confidence, 
then paused, and motioned Abel Wrayford to 
his side. 

“I am weaker than I thought,” 
faintly; ‘I am in great pain.” 

** Where ?” 

‘*Here in my left side; I am afraid, good 
friend, that I must trouble you for a doctor.” 

Wrayford got him to his room and into his 
bed, and then went in search of the doctor, as 
the stranger had desired. 

‘This is rather an awkward lodger who has 
dropped upon us, Grace,” he said, before he 
started on his errand; ‘one who will be an ex- 
pense, and who has told us frankly that he has 
nothing wherewith to reimburse us for our out- 
lay; but we will make the best of him.” 

** Poor fellow:!—he seems very ill.” 

**T am afraid he is,” replied Wrayford. ‘*I 
friends in France or En- 
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gland to whom we can write. 
when I come back.” 

The French stranger was not able to give him 
an answer upon his return with the doctor—he 
was tossing in his bed, and singing the ‘* Mar- 
seillaise” so very much out of tune that every 
drop of blood in Grace and the servant's body 
had become curdled by the discord. “He had 
passed away from the consciousness of present 
surroundings, and was fighting with fever and 
with a madness born of fever. He raved in 
French a great deal of his country, a little-of 
his mother, whom he spoke as of one away from 
him in Paris; he anathematized tyrants, and he 
called down vengeance on a government which 
had cast him down; and then he dashed into 
his ‘* Marseillaise” again, and sang it worse 
than ever. 

** This is a bad case,” said the doctor. 
did he get here, Mr. Wrayford ?” 

** Well, he came like Jonah—from the sea,”’ 
said Wrayford, dryly; ‘‘and that is all I know 
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** Well off, I should say ?” was the next re- 
mark. 

** Poor as Job,” answered Wrayford, who was 
great in Scriptural parallels that evening. 

**You do not mean that?” affirmed the doc- 
tor. ‘ Why, the man will not recover, and who 
is to settle my account ?” 

**T will settle that,” replied Wrayford; add- 
ing to himself, ‘‘ but who is to settle with the 
undertaker the Lord knows!” 

‘*T believe that Me will soon be better,” said 
Grace, a short time afterward; and she was a 
truer prophet than the doctor. A woman very 
often is. 


_>-—— 
CHAPTER III. 
THE CONVALESCENT. 

Victor Dcror—for such was the name of 
the young gentleman who had introduced him 
self, damp and dripping, into the chemist’s quiet 
home—recovered in due course, though he took 
his time about it, and kept his new friends in 
suspense concerning his movements — toward 
life or the grave—for several weeks. 

He had broken a rib, he had taken to himself 
an unpleasant fever, and there were bad symp- 
toms setting in; but in the face of these diffi- 
culties, and thanks to the care of Abel Wray- 
ford and his ward, he fought his way back to 
the world. It was close on Christmas-day when 
he was enabled to come down stairs, sit by the 
fireside, and be pronounced out of danger. He 
received the congratulations of Abel and Grace 
as he sat before the fire in Mr. Wrayford’s dress- 
ing-gown, wherein he had made himself at home, 
after a few protestations against the confiscation, 
and all of which had been overruled, and he hast- 
ened to reply. 

**T do not know how I shall be able to repay you 
for your kindness,” he said, warmly. ‘‘ Scarce- 
ly am I able to thank you enough for past and 
present care of me. Without you both I mnst 
have died.” 

** And now that you are living and rational— 
for you have been talking the most absurd non- 
sense for weeks—perhaps you will tell us who 
you are, and how you came here,” said Wray- 
ford. 

‘“*Cheerfu.ly,” he answered. ‘‘It is a long 
story, and will try your patience a little.” 

**Ke>p to the facts, and we shali soon get 
through them,” said Wrayford, encouragingly. 
** And remember that divergence is an inflic- 
tion.’ 

Wrayford was in high spirits at Victor's re- 
covery, and probably at the prospect of getting 
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him out of the house safe and sound. His last 
article in the Scientific Register had been a suc- 
cess also, and the papers had been talking of it, 
praising and attacking it, after their several fash- 
ions; and a reply had been called for from Abel 
Wrayford’s pen, which was at work at the pres- 
ent moment in his defense of that particular the- 
ory as regarded color which had nearly set him 
off after another ignis fatuus. He had earned 
more money than usual. that month, for he had 
been more than usually industrious, and the 
quarter's rent would have been put by for Mr. 
'lrustworth, the new landlord, had it not been 
for the sick man and his wants. Abel wrote his 
article, and professed to be listening to the young 
man’s account of himself at the same time; he 
only caught the salient points of the story, but 
as the narrator diverged horribly—Abel was 
sure that he would do it, despite his warning— 
there was not a great deal lost. Grace Ed- 
monds would hear every word, and would be 
able to throw a clearer light on matters of de- 
tail, if required. She did not tire of Victor 
Dufoy’s animated description of the sufferings 
of his beloved France, of his fierce struggle with 
a maniacal few to redress her wrongs, of his 
misfortunes and failures, and his hurried escape 
from his country, leaving his mother in Paris. 
It was the old story of the patriot in difficulties, 
ending in much the same way as the red shirt 
and blue blouse generally end, only Victor had 
undergone a few perils at sea, by way of a wind- 
up. He had left France, where it had grown 
too hot to hold him, in a fishing-smack that had 
transferred him to another fishing-smack, En- 
glish bound, which had been caught in a strong 
gale and thrown out of its course, and which, in 
making for a Cornish harbor that November 
night, whereon he was found first, had contrived 
to pitch him—owing to his indifferent sea-legs 
—overboard when sighting shore. Victor had 
managed to swim in the darkness to land, and 
battle his way through the surf to Greymoor 
Cove, and rest on the beach panting for a while, 
and wondering where he was. There he became 
convinced that the tide was advancing fast upon 
him, and that he was hemmed in by a semi- 
circle of rugged cliffs; and taking Abel Wray- 
ford’s light in the top room window for a beacon, 
he climbed his way toward it, praying for his 
life, and reaching the summit at last, minus one 
rib, which had been since patched up by a Corn- 
ish doctor very successfully. 

“* May I inquire what was your profession be- 
fore you took to polities?” said Wrayford. 

‘** Certainly,” was the answer; ‘*I was a stu- 
dent of chemistry.” 

** How strange!” said Grace. 

** Ah! it would have been better to stick to 
the profession,” said the chemist; ‘‘ there are 
less dangerous explosions to be feared from our 
gases than from the meeting of opposing polit- 
ical atoms. Where did you study—what did 
you learn—under whom did you practice—what 
do you know?” 

Abel was more interested in his friend's scien- 
tific acquirements than in his red republican 
tenets, and he set aside his work to cross-ex- 
amine the convalescent. He found that Victor 
knew more of chemistry than he had given him 
credit for knowing, that the Frenchman was 
wrong in many things which he had learned, 
but that it would not take a great deal of trou- 
ble to set him right; for he was shrewd and 
clever, and somewhat of a thinker for himself. 

Abel Wrayford took a greater interest in Vic- 
tor Dufoy from this day; he discovered in him 
a companion who was of service, and as*Victor 
grew stronger, the chemist even began to think 
that he should be sorry to lose him presently. 
Thus Christmas faded into the new year, and 
still found Victor a guest git Abel Wrayford’s 
table. 

It was time for Dufoy to take his departure at 
last. He had been six weeks at Greymoor, and 
the place had grown more like home to him than 
he cared to reflect upon; it pained him deeply 
to think of leaving it. Abel Wrayford and 
Grace had both been very kind, more than kind, 
and his was a heart that had been touched by 
their generosity. Abel had been as an elder 
brother to him, and Grace more like his sister 
than a stranger, and in all England beside he 
had not one friend, He did not see his way 
clearly to a means of living in England; he had 
come over very poor; he and his mother had 
beep poor for years, owing to the sequestration 
of an estate which had belonged to their family ; 
and in England he was friendless as well as pen- 
niless. He was a proud man too, and it wound- 
ed him deeply to know that he must leave Wray- 
ford in debt—in debt as to money that was due, 
and which he was unable to pay. All this on 
his mind, and a something more, perhaps, which 
he did not care to give voice to, or bestow more 
thought than he could help upon, and he going 
away from Greymoor! Well, the sooner the 
better, though his heart sank very much when 
he fixed the day, and told Wrayford that he 
should leave on the Friday. 

** And if I can repay back to you all the past 
kindness, dear friend,” he cried, ‘‘it my family 
step into its rights, and I am less the slave of 
circumstances, yours shall be the first house to 
which I will come, asking you and your ward to 
rejoice with me over my good fortune. I think 
—that is, I hope, that I shall be able to repay 
your kindness some day.” 

Later that day—it was the day before Victor's 
departure—when Wrayford and his ward were 
alone, the former said, suddenly, 

**T shall be sorry to lose Victor; he is a mod- 
est young fellow, and he has been of service to 
me. It will take time to get over his absence.” 

Grace knew that Abel Wrayford was watching 
her very intently as he spoke—looking at her 
from his desk in the corner, as though he were 
anxious to learn if she were sorry too that Vic- 
tor was going away, She was more sorry than 





she was aware of herself at that time; but she 
did not care to show any regret for the departure 
of the young Frenchman even to so old a friend 
as Abel was. She had not analyzed her feelings 
respecting Victor Dufoy; and as Victor had 
simply seemed to regret the home he was quit- 
ting, and the kindness he was leaving behind 
him—not the people so much—it was not her 
place to affect any particular regret. Besides, 
she was a woman, and her womanly instinct was 
to hide her real sentiments for the present; and 
if Victor did not care about his going away— 
that is, for losing sight of her—forever, too !— 
why, it was not very likely that she was going 
to ery her eyes out for him, or at least let any 
body think—not even her dear, old-fashioned, 
faithful guardian—that she was indulging in that 
process surreptitiously. 

‘* T suppose we shall miss him,” she said, care- 
lessly. 

‘* Perhaps he will go back to France and 
marry the young lady whom his mother has in 
store for him,” said Abel Wrayford. 

**Oh! is there a young lady in store for him 
over there ?” asked Grace, more carelessly, al- 
though she worked a little more energetically as 
she made the inquiry. 

Wrayford was near-sighted, and did not no- 
tice this. 

‘*So he tells me—a cousin of his, with the 
same blood in her veins, and who has been 
marked out for him from the time that he was 
ten years old.” 

‘© And he likes her, of course ?” 

‘*He thinks that he shall like her in time; 
his mother is sure that he will,” said Wrayford. 

**T don’t admire such a match as that!” said 
Grace. 

‘*Why not? It is the best of matches in its 
way. The young folk have time to understand 
each other—to grow up together, believing and 
trusting in each other. There is nothing hasty 
or foolish about it, Grace.” 

‘*No; but it is very unromantic,” 
Grace. 

‘* Are you romantic ?” he asked, very anxious- 
ly. But Grace’s merry laugh at his suspicions 
reassured him, and he bent down with a smile 
over his manuscript again. He was glad that 
Grace was not romantic, but looked at life seri- 
ously and methodically ; and he was more than 
glad that she was not as sorry to part with Vic- 
tor Dufoy as he was. Convinced of this, read- 
ing his ward’s heart like an open book—it had 
always been easy to read, for she was free from 
guile, and had not a secret from him, and she 
never would have, he was assured—he mooted 
another idea which had been troubling him that 
morning. 

**T have been thinking, Grace, whether it is 
not possible to render Victor's stay in Greymoor 
profitable to him and me.” 

** Ts that another craze, Gardy ?” asked Grace, 
very demurely. 

*“*No, I don’t think it is,” he replied; ‘‘ for 
Victor is useful, and the only question is, whether 
there is work enough for the two of us. There 
is a great deal of my work that he can take off 
my hands, leaving me free to write more often, 
or to go off more frequently on those wild-goose 
chimeras at which you jest so pleasantly.” 

‘* We'will say to write more frequently ; for 
write you must, Abel,” said Grace, gravely. ‘‘I 
have been going to tell you that the rent—” 

** Yes, yes—I know all about that,” said Abel, 
interrupting her; ‘‘it is just due, and I am not 
so well prepared for it as I should be. But 
Robert Trustworth is a rich man, and will not 
come running after his money at twelve o’clock 
on quarter-day.” 

‘* And if he should, there is twenty-five po—” 

‘*No, there is not,” said Abel, sharply, and 
looking so firm and hard at the suggestion that 
Grace did not allude further to that expedient. 
She returned to the old question, and was grave 
and demure enough to have deceived Argus him- 
self. 

** And is it wise, with fresh difficulties ahead 
of us, to talk of an assistant, Gardy ?” she asked. 
‘* Had not the young man better go his way ?” 

‘*No, I think not,” he replied; ‘‘ for he will 
give me time to myself; and I want time im- 
mensely. And as for difficulties, I will smite 
them down, expunge them from the face of our 
daily life in less than a week, my dear.” 

‘* Very well, guardian—you know best.” 

* Grace said no more, but went about her work 
cheerfully—went down into the village of Grey- 
moor, after seeing Victor and her guardian in 
conference together in the parlor, and gave her 
orders for the next week’s housekeeping, and 
that day’s dinner, with her usual alacrity. She 
was in high, bright spirits it was observed by the 
shop-keepers, and full of cheery gossip with the 
villagers; and as she was generally light and 
bright—the sunshine of the place, as of Abel 
Wrayford’s home—it was strange that her man- 
ner should have been especially remarked that 
morning. Stranger still that she was not aware 
that her spirits were brighter and lighter, and 
that she would not have acknowledged the fact 
had she been questioned concerning it. Indeed, 
she had risen with a dull heart and a headache, 
she was sure, that very day ; and only her high 
spirit had thrown off the depression. She went 
up the ascent to Abel Wrayford’s home, and 
found Victor Dufoy standing on the edge of the 
cliff, looking out to sea, with his arms folded, 
very much like a certain illustrious exile and 
Frenchman whose portrait we have seen very 
often. He was so absorbed in thought that he 
was not aware of Grace’s presence util she 
touched him lightly on the arm. 

‘*Oh! I beg pardon,” he said; ‘‘I did not 
know that you were here.” 

“You are looking very cross, Mr. Dufoy,” 
she said; ‘‘I do not think that I have intruded 
on pleasant thoughts, and so I hope that I am 
sure of your forgiveness.” 
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‘*No, they were not pleasant thoughts,” he 
answered, almost without looking at her. 

‘*Nothing has happened to disturb you, I 
hope ?” 

** N—no—nothing particular,” he said. ‘‘I 
am going away from my new friends—the only 
friends whom I possess in England—and am not 
in good spirits. There, I confess it.” 

** But—” 


And Grace paused, and looked at him steadi- 
ly, and with the faintest increase of color on her 
pretty face. He waited patiently for her to con- 
tinue, and she said, 

‘** But have you not seen my guardian? Has 
he not asked you to stay and assist him for a 
while ?” 

** He has asked me, Miss Grace, and I have 
refused.” 

‘* Refused!” she repeated, in amazement. 
** For what reason ?” 

“*T would prefer your not asking me my rea- 
sons,” he said, folding his arms, and looking out 
to sea again a /a Bonaparte. 

** Very well, Mr. Dufoy,” she said ; ‘‘it is no 
business of mine, of course. If you are tired of 
us, it is natural to go away.” 

She wished that she had not uttered those 
words the instant after they had escaped her ; 
but it was too late. He looked quickly from 
the sweep of ocean, flecked by a myriad of gold- 
en ripples that bright winter's morning, and 
turned with eagerness toward her. She began 
to quicken her pace in the direction of the house, 
but his rapid strides soon brought him up with 
her. 

‘* For what reason, you asked me a moment 
since, Miss Edmonds,” he said, in a hoarse, ag- 
itated voice; ‘‘ perhaps it is fairer to tell you: 
because you have all been too kind and generous 
toward a poor refugee—because I am too happy.” 

** I—I do not understand you.” 

‘*It is better for me that I go—it is my duty 
to yourself and Mr. Wrayford. I should be act- 
ing a dishonorable par? to remain—unless with 
your permission. Do you understand me now ?” 

He asked his question in a low, eager voice, 
gazing intently into her downcast, blushing face. 
She did not reply at once ; but when he repeated 
his question, she said, in as low a tone as his own, 

**T scarcely think that I do.” 

‘* ‘Tell me to go away, then—that you will be 
glad to see me depart!” 

‘**No, I can not say that,” she replied. - Then 
she went still more gapidly toward the house, 
and he did not seek to follow her. On the con- 
trary, he went back to the verge of the cliff, and 
looked out to sea again, and down at the shingle 
below him, whence he had climbed one stormy 
night toward the light which guided him to Abel 
Wrayford’s study. ‘Toward the greater light 
which seemed now, to his sanguine fancy, to be 
guiding him toward the English girl whom, in 
his weeks of forced idleness, he had learned to 
love. He could not own that passion to the 
guardian yet awhile. for he was penniless, and 
the confession would only render him an object 
of suspicion ; he would not confess it to her until 
he was sure of her affection, till he read in her 
manner, in her look, a something more than a 
wish that he should not leave her guardian's 
service. He took hope to his heart from that 
day—he believed in his future, and he almost 
forgot his political faith. Presently he went into 
the house in search of Abel Wrayford, and found 
that gentleman in the topmost room—a room 
which Abel Wrayford’s father, a man of studious 
frame of mind, had persuaded his landlord to 
build for him on the leads of the house, deep in 
his chemicals, measuring his acids with a steady 
hand, and counting every drop which fell from 
the vial into the saucer he held beneath it. 

‘*T have come to ask you, Mr. Wrayford,” he 
said, ‘‘ to allow me to change my intention.” 

“Intention! What intention?” said Wray- 
ford, absently. 

“Of going away this afternoon. I should 
like to remain, and be of use to you, if I can.” 

** All right. I am glad to hear that you are 
not fool-hardy, and going away in search of a 
start in London is fool-hardiness in these times, 
Victor. What color is that ?” 

He passed the saucer to Victor, who scruti- 
nized it, and could make nothing of it. 

‘* It’s a dirty kind of blue, I think,” said Vic- 
tor, after a moment’s reflection. 

‘* Exactly,” he replied. ‘* That is the second 
time that I have been pottering up here in search 
of a color that has no existence, save in my wool- 
gathering brains.” 

He took the saucer from the young French- 
man’s hand, and flung it and its contents into 
the fire which was burning there—flung it with 
great gravity and determination, and with no 
evidence of anger in his thoughtful face. 

** So an end to the last new craze, and a be- 
ginning to sober work, Victor Dufoy,” he said. 





CHAPTER IV. 
ROBERT TRUSTWORTH, MASTER-FISHERMAN. 


AspeL WrayForpD was a man as good as his 
word ; he worked hard after that day, wrote 
early and late, kept to the practical part of his 
profession, allowed no new ideas to cross his 
mind, or, at all events, to disturb it, and suc- 
ceeded in having his quarter's rent ready the 
day before Mr. Trustworth called for it. Mr. 
Robert Trustworth, master-fisherman, it may be 
said here, was an odd man in his way, and in 
every body else’s way, and it did not surprise 
Abel Wrayford that he took his cash without a 
‘*'Thank you,” and tied the string round the 
throat of his money-bag with a savage jerk, as 
though he were rather disappointed at finding 
his rent ready. 

Mr. Trustworth was not an arriable man—had 
never been amiable within the knowledge of the 
oldest inhabitant of Greymoor. Old folk in the 





place remembered him as the surliest young 
man who had ever served his time on a fishing- 
smack, and told strange stories of his fierceness 
and hardness, and doubted, more than one of 
them, how Robert Trustworth had contrived to 
earn money enough to set up in business for 
hitnself, have a ship of his own, and purchase 
a little house property about his native place. 
There were ugly whispers concerning the money 
that had been made from wrecking in that part 
of Cornwall; cruel stories of false lights luring 
confiding craft to the rocks, and cargoes mys- 
teriously disappearing before the morning show- 
ed the wreck upon the coast; and Robert Trust- 
worth, in his youth, was supposed to have made 
his penny from this noble little game—only sup- 
posed, for no one had any proof to bring against 
his character ; and when he married, and settled 
down in life—shortly afterward settling his wife 
by hard words and harder treatment, spiteful 
people said again—he was always ready to 
explain how he had saved his money, even to 
launch into details concerning the process, be- 
ing a trifle boastful at most times and seasons. 

He had earned his money by speculating, he 
said—by taking shares in public companies when 
they were starting fresh. London, and friends 
of his in London, gave him private information 
as to which were good and which were bad. He 
made no secret of how he got on in life, bonght 
his own ship, his nets, his house property—it 
was only common-sense, not education, fine 
manners, nor any thing of that sort. He had 
been known even to draw a comparison at times 
between himself and that old Wrayford, although 
old Wrayford was four or five years his junior. 

** Look at that old man with his eddication, 
and his shutting hisself up in the house on the 
hill away from every body, and his airs and 
graces, and dodges and ideas, that never come 
to any thing but grief; and then look at me, 
sound and prosperous, and say who's got on best 
in the world!” he would say at times, as if Abel 
Wreayford preyed upon his mind, or the airs and 
graces to which he had referred had, at one time 
or another, jarred upon his susceptibilities. Be 
this as it may, certain it was that he did not like 
Abel Wrayford, and even envied him the good 
name of the village, and the respect which his 
contemporaries paid him; and certain it was, 
also, that, as dislike breeds dislike, so Abel Wray- 
ford did not love Robert Trustworth, or admire 
that kind of plain-speaking which Trustworth 
called his frankness, and Wrayford, in excited 
moments, his infernal impudence. 

Therefore, after the rent was paid that morn- 
ing, Mr. Wrayford seemed waiting a little anx- 
iously for the pleasure of wishing Mr. Robert 
Trustworth a good-afternoon. But Robert 
Trustworth was not disposed, upon that particu- 
lar afternoon, to depart upon his way; he sat 
with his back to the window, taking up, with his 
broad, burly form, all the light which Mr. Wray- 
ford wanted for himself, and staring stolidly at 
the chemist. 

** You're doing pretty well, I spose ?” he said 
at last. 

** Yes, pretty well,” was the laconic answer. 

“* Any thing new ?” 

‘** Nothing new,” was the reply. 

** Ah!” 

Mr. Wrayford fidgeted with the papers on his 
desk, and made no attempt to lead the conversa- 
tion. Trustworth continued to stare in a’ very 
extraordinary manner at his tenant. 

‘* How's Grace ?” he jerked forth, suddenly. 

‘“Who?” inquired Abel. 

**Grace Edmonds—your ward as is—you 
know.” 

**Oh, she is pretty well, thank you.” 

Mr. Wrayford knit his brows a little as he re- 
plied. He did not relish the allusion, or the 
friendly manner in which Trustworth had men- 
tioned his ward's name. 

** And that furrin chap—is he about still ?” 

“Yes. He is my assistant.” 

** Ah, so I've heard,” said Trastworth, care- 
lessly. ‘‘I s'pose you look after him and her a 
bit ?” . 

‘* What the devil do you mean by that ?” 

Wrayford lost his temper at this last question 
of the master-fisherman, and showed that he lost 
his temper, too, by the strange, sharp expression 
of his features. He felt himself insulted, and 
he was quick to betray the disagreeable impres- 
sion which Trustworth had created. 

**T should, if I was in your place. As a 
dooty—and a doubt. Them French chaps are 
allers full of their monkey-tricks, you know.” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘He's young, and she’s voung; and though 
she ought to look above him, still there's no tell- 
ing what is likely to get into a woman's head. 
But she’s a nice gal, mind you.” 

** Do you mind getting a little more out of the 
light ?” asked Abel Wrayford, setting himself to 
his desk. ‘‘I am pressed for time to-night, Mr. 
Trustworth, and have a long paper to finish.” 

**T sha'n't keep you much longer. Look’ee 
here.” 

Wrayford looked at his tormentor, who had 
suddenly begun to clinch his fist, and to ham- 
mer at the broad horny palm of his left hand. 

** Well, I’m looking.” 

**T don’t think any harm of your ward, and 
lots of what’s good.” 

‘*Ts it any particular business of yours ?” 

** Yes, for I’m interested in her.” 

‘Thank you?” answered Wrayford. 

‘* Interested in her more than you thinks, old 
man. 

**Confo—go on! What have you to say, 
Robert Trustworth, that you worry me like this ?” 
cried Wrayford. ‘*Has any thing happened ? 
Have you any bad news for mie?” 

** Bad news !—no, I ain't.” 

‘Then, for Heaven’s sake, get away to your 
fish, and leave me to my work!” 

**T aint got no fish to go to,” said Trust- 
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worth, surlily, ‘‘till I sails out with the moon 
to-night. I want to talk to you about your 
ward. I likes her.” 

“Eh?” 

‘*T say I likes her,” shouted Trustworth. “I 
spose that’s English, and you're not any deafer 
than usual, Wrayford. Oh, she knows it well 
enough, and you ought to know it too, if you 
had any eyes for any thing save that silly work 
of yourn. I’ve liked her from a child; and as 
she’s growed and growed, so I've said and said 
to myself, ‘If ever that gal gets to be a woman, 
and goes on well, I'll make her a good offer.’ 
It’s been a kind of waiting of her that I have 
been, Wrayford. There, that’s frank.” 

Wrayford had just breath enough to gasp out, 

“* Yes, it's frank—danined frank !” 

‘*You know my position in this place,” he 
continued; “‘ what I am, what I have come to 
by my henergy. ‘This house I bought when 
old Selwyn died, you know, and that there row 
down by the little jetty in the village; and my 
ship’s my own, and three hundred pound worth 
of nets; and there ain’t a mortgage nowhere. 
I'm as good a man—I dare say a better man— 
than any one in Greymoor, and a catch for any 
woman. It’s a chance for Grace; she’s young, 
but I am only two-and-forty myself, Wray ford, 
and full of health and sperits. It mayn’t strike 
her at fust, but she will get used to the notion, 
for it's a good chance that lots of gals would 
jump at. Why, the widder at the ‘Lobster 
Inn’ has been a-jumping at it ever since I buried 
Mrs. T.” 

Wrayford had ceased to pay any attention to 
this self-eulogium. He had made a savage dash 
at the ink, and commenced writing; and to Rob- 
ert Trustworth’s fancy it seemed as if the student 
were taking down in black and white all those 
qualifications on which he had waxed eloquent. 
But Wrayford was trying to write him down— 
to forget that this obnoxious individual had ob- 
truded into his presence; and although the effort 
was an impossibility, he contrived to write with 
great rapidity sentence after sentence of a vague 
and incomprehensible character. When there 
was a pause Wrayford looked up at the big, evil- 
looking man by the window. 

**You wish to marry my Grace ?” 

** Well, I don’t think you can make a mis- 
take there.” 

‘* When she has given you her consent to the 
match you can call for mine. Good-afternoon.” 

“Then you've no objection ?” - 

**Man, I will tell you my objection afterward, 
if it ever come to mine! If Grace give you her 
answer, a flat and decisive No, there will not be 
any occasion for us to talk of this again.” 

** Oh ves, there will.” 

**T tell you there will not!” cried Wrayford, 
with more fierceness, and bringing his hand 
smartly down upon the desk. ‘*Can you not 
see that ?” 

**Blest if I can. You don’t mean to say—” 

**T say nothing more, Robert ‘Trustworth. I 
would rather not speak out all that is in my 
thoughts at present—I am too excited. I have 
work to do, and wish to keep calm.” 

**Yes; bu—” 

**T think I did say good-afternoon ?” 

**Oh! good-afternoon to you. It’s never not 
much good a-talking to you, Wrayford; but 
you'll think over all that I've said to you after I 
am gone.” 

He departed, very much like a man who had 
been treated unceremoniously ; and he slammed 
the door noisily behind him. He went away 
cursing Abel Wrayford’s want of ceremony. He 
was a rich man, and had made a noble offer, of 
which the silly chemist did not see all the advan- 
tages at present. In good time he would, no 
doubt. He marched down the hill from the 
lonely house as if all Greymoor belonged to him: 
and Abel, who had left his desk, watched him 
along the sloping path toward the village. 

** He will meet Grace,” he muttered to him- 
self, ‘‘and frighten the poor girl with his out- 
rageous love-making. What an odd idiot he is, 
to be sure! What a mad fancy to get into his 
ugly head!” 

He sat down by the window in the full glare 
of the afternoon sun, which came in upon him 
there, and thought, of all the oddities and incon- 
sistencies of life, this was the oddest and the 
strangest. An old man like Trustworth—not 
very old perhaps, not old at all, in fact, scarcely 
middle-aged !—but an illiterate, ill-mannered, 
ugly, and bad-tempered fisherman to insult him 
by a proposal for the hand of Grace Edmonds! 

**T should not have dreamed of that man 
thinking of my ward,” he said; and then words 
which Robert Trustworth had spoken in the 
room rang so forcibly in his ear that he muttered 
them aloud. He sat down by the widow at 
last, and reflected deeply, reflected himself into 
a bad temper, and stamped upon the floor in 
his new rage. ‘‘'To think that [ should be dis- 
turbed by any thing that that unlicked bear 
could say to me!” he cried, getting up from the 
window at last, and beginning to pace the room 
to and fro in a bear-like fashion himself. How 
long he promenaded in that manner he never 
knew; the sunlight faded from the room and 
from the sea, the twilight was upon him, and he 
was still forgetful of his work, when a voice, full 
of the music that he loved best, brought him 
back to waking life. 

‘* Why, Gardy, what is the matter?” 

He looked around. Grace was standing in 
the room, taking off her bonnet and shawl, and 
regarding him with anxiety. 

** Nothing is the matter, my dear—that is, not 
nfich the matter. I have been put out a little.” 

‘* Has another idea failed ?” 

**Oh no!” 

** And you have not let another craze take 

ion of you, or been carried off by that 
old color project, which was quite ten pounds 
out of our way, Gardy ?” 








‘*No. I have been put out of temper by a 
visitor. But I will tell you all over our tea. 
Where's Victor ?” 

‘* Why, have you not sent him to Penzance ?” 

** Yes, so I have,” he said, absently; ** and 
we shall have a quiet tea together, as in the old 
times before he came.” 

** Yes—father and daughter alone once more.” 

**'To be sure,” he added, slowly, and after a 
long pause. 

Grace regarded him with great attention, but 
did not press him with any anxious questions. 
She would leave him to confess what had dis- 
turbed him presently. She saw that he was very 
different from his usual self, and intrenching on 
a deeper line of thought, which cast its shadow 
on a face that had a habit of betraying any 
thing that disturbed its owner. He looked very 
strange that afternoon—as if a great sorrow, a 
great disappointment, were weighing him down. 
She could almost fancy that his dear patient 
face had become more lined, and his hair a 
streak or two more gray, since she had gone 
marketing to Greymoor. She should be glad to 
listen to all that had disturbed his equanimity, 
and then she would tell him something in return, 
to bring the smiles back to him. 

When they were taking tea together, and she 
was sitting opposite, the fairest and best of tea- 
makers, he said, ~ 

**Did you meet any body this afternoon ?” 

“Yes, I seemed to mect every body in Grey- 
moor.” 

‘“*})id you meet Mr. Trustworth ?” 

‘*To be sure. And what do you think?” she 
cried, laughing very pleasantly, and clapping her 
hands together as she spoke—‘‘ what do you 
really think that he said to me ?” 

“I think that [ can guess. He asked you to 
marry him.” 

‘** Why, who told you 

‘* He came here first of all with his proposi- 
tion, Grace, and I referred him to you, knowing 
what answer he was sure to receive.” 

“ Then it is he who has been troubling you ?” 

**T suppose I must say it is,” replied Wray- 
ford ; ‘‘ and yet what was there to trouble myself 
about, after all? What did you say to him?” 

**That I was very much flattered by his pref- 
erence, but that I had no thought of marrying 
at present; and I hinted, as delicately as I 
could to a man who requires strong hints to im- 
press him, that under any circumstances it was 
not probable that I should marry Robert Trust- 
worth.” 

** What did he say, Grace?” 

** He was very much offended, but he told me 
that I should think better of it.” 

Guardian and ward both laughed at this—the 
guardian rubbing his hands together in his ex- 
citement. 

** There’s an end to poor Trustworth’s dream- 
ing,” he said; ‘‘and I feel for the man in my 
way, for I think he was sure of you, and thought 
it impossible that so influential a being in the 
parish should be so summarily set on one side. 
I dare say he has his feelings, Grace, and will be 
very sorry in his way—in his own heart, as it 
were.” 

** Why should he be sorry ?” asked Grace. 

** He has built his hopes on you; he said this 
afternoon that he had been waiting for you, that 
he had been watching you grow up to woman- 
hood—waiting and watching thus, and hoping, 
year by year, that you would keep good and turn 
to him at last.” 

‘“*Why, Guardian, is this really you?” she 
cried, ; 

** Really myself. Why not?” he asked. 

** You are arguing in defense of one whom I 
am sure you dislike,” she said, **and pleading 
his cause, as if you thought it would be a good 
thing for me to marry that cross, evil-looking 
man.” 

**No, no, I don’t think that,” he said, hur- 
riedly. ‘* What was [ saying? God bless me, 
child, I would not have’ you marry him for the 
world !” 

“Robert Trustworth, of all men!” she cried, 
a little indignantly, ** who has not spoken to me 
twenty times in his life, and has always been 
cruel and hard—who never gave a kind word to 
a living soul, and at whose past life and deeds 
men shake their heads and whisper to each oth- 
er. The idea is a horror to me.” 

** Quite right. It is a horror to me.” 

** And vet—” 

**And yet I am thinking of his disappoint- 
ment. ‘True—forgetting that he was a man not 
likely to grieve. Not a man who has understood 
you, known your worth, seen you grow up day 
by day under his own eyes, a bright lovable thing 
for the heart to cherish, and pray and hope for, 
as some good folk here and there pray for heaven, 
Grace.” 

** No—his was not a love like that,” she an- 
swered, very thoughtfully. 

He glanced eagerly across the table at her, and 
she looked across and smile at him. What a 
load that smile took from his aching heart! 

** Still we will not make fan of Trusty Rob, 
as I have heard ‘Trust\-orth called before this,” 
said Wrayford; ‘‘no man asks a woman to 
marrv him without some respect in his heart 
toward her—and he has riches, Grace.” 

** Yes—he is rich.” 

** My theory is, that no man has a right to ask 
a woman to become his wife unless he has paved 
the way, by caution and forethought, to a com- 
fortable home for her. If he can offer that, if 
he is sure of her future and his own, then he has 
a right to speak out—not else.” 

**T believe that,” said Grace, warmly. 

Was she thinking of Victor Dufoy at that mo- 
ment, when her cheeks crimsoned and her eyes 
sought the ground ? was she content to wait for 
Victor to speak, feeling assured that, when his 
future showed a promise, or gave forth a hope, 
he would tell her of his love ? 
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] ** You believe that a man should be silent un- 


til the path ahead of him is free from difficulty ?” 
“Te.” 
|  **It would be possible for vou, Grace—for you 
| are a woman who should think a little of all this, 
and expect to be troubled by a suitor now and 
then—to wait for such a man, confident in his 
love for you, and in that honor which keeps him 
silent till the better times ?” 
**T would wait all my life for such a man.” 
“And yet position is difficult to attain, and 
| the man in striving for it may grow gray and 
old,” said Wrayford. 
| ** Keeping his heart young for my sake, though, 
} and not turning from one getting old along with 
| him.” 
| She spread her hands before her face and cried 
| a little to herself—for it was rather a miserable 
| picture, for all its romance, that she had con- 
| jured up; and a gray-haired couple, sundered 
by want of means, was not a cheering, soul-sus- 
taining object. She was startled by her guard- 
ian’s hand upon her shoulder. 

**Courage, Grace; we may be nearer than 
you think,” 

He went away at once to his study on the top- 
most floor, and Grace did not remind him that 
it would be better to write on steadily that even- 
ing than begin—as he was sure to begin up there 
—his wild and useless experiments. That want 
of stability was her guardian's worst foible; if 
he had been less full of crotchets, less clever, 
perhaps he would have been a wealthier man. 

She did not call him back. She wanted time 
| to think of that which he had said to her—the 
kind, cheering words which had stirred her 
heart, and had implied that he had guessed a 
great deal of all that that heart contained. He 
was thinking of poor Victor's poverty, of Victor's 
hopes of recovering his property some day, and 
returning to them rich; he had seen, with his 
usual perspicacity, that, silent and reserved as 
Victor was—as he was bound in honor to be— 
and silent and reserved as she was herself, they 
were waiting in their hearts for one another. 
What a girl's romance it was! This good sec- 
ond father had read the story clearly—perhaps 
more clearly than Victor Dufoy had—and, with 
his natural gentleness and generosity, had told 
her of his knowledge, in his own kind way. It 
was like him—it was like his great deep thoughts 
of her. 

And Abel Wrayford, in his study, where no 
experiments were attempted that night, was 
thinking of his ward, and pacing the room in 
the old wild-beast fashion which Grace had in- 
terrupted down stairs. He looked a younger 
man by many years that night; his face was 
| bright and hopeful; his eyes were full of light; 
he flung his head back proudly as he walked, and 
stooped no longer forward with the burden of 
his thoughts. ‘There was a thought which had 
given a new life to him, and strengthened the 
hope of many a year. 

**She understands me at last—she believes in 
me, and will wait,” he murmured. 








CHAPTER V. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS, 





AFTER that night there set in a run Of ill luck 
to Abel Wrayford’s home—ill luck so persistent 
and heavy that many men, with less faith in the 
future or in themselves, would have given way 
beneath it. Strange to relate, it did not affect 
for the worse the spirits of the chemist of Grey- 
moor; on the contrary, they seemed to rise at 
every disappointment, and no one was mone 
smifing or bright than he who found the world 
suddenly shutting its gates against him, and leav- 
ing him without the walls which kept prosperity 
away. The Scientific Register, a paper on which 
Abel Wraytord had worked for years, died for 
| want of patronage, after being gradually extin- 
guished by the light of a showier and shallower 
contemporary. Abel Wrayford suttered with the 
rest, and lost much labor which had been pleasant 
| and profitable to him ; but he was not dispirited. 
His old publisher, sitting complacently in the 
shadow of the Bankruptcy Court, wrote to him 
encouraging letters, and talked of starting afresh 
when he was free; and Abel waited for the bet- 
ter times along with him. 

“The long lane must have a turning, Grace,” 
he said, when she looked duller and sadder than 
her wont. ‘* You must have confidence with mg.” 

Grace tried very hard to have contidence ; but 
it did not bring any ready money into the house, 
or stop running further and further into debt at 
the little tradesmen’s shops lying at the hills foot. 
Rent-day arrived, the bleak Lady-day quarter, 


| and there was Robert Trustworth to face, and to 


ask for a little delay, as times had been bad with 
them. Wrayford asked the favor, not Grace, 
when the big man came for his money. He 
asked for it calmly and respectfully, as befitted 
a tenant who was, as Trustwovth phrased it aft- 
erward, ‘‘ down on his luck,” bat with a dignity 
which told not of any great humility of spirit. 
Abel Wrayford considered that he had a right 
to ask this favor, he and his father having lived 
in that house for half a century at least; but, as 
Robert Trustworth had only recently bought the 
property, he did not see the matter quite in the 
same light, and said so. 

** You will anderstand that I can pay this rent 
by the sale of a few books and my chemical ap- 
paratus,” said Wrayford, “‘and that must be 
done if you are anxious for your money. I am 
in your hands.” 

Robert Trustworti considered the position for 
a while. 

** Well, I'll let it stand,” he said at last. ‘‘It 
doesn’t matter to me, a few pounds. I've a good 
income. Why, some shares | bought last year in 
the Joint Stock Amalgamated Company sent me 
down fourteen per cent. last week.” 








** IT congratulate you,” 
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** Thank’ee.” 

He went from the house without asking how 
Grace Edmonds was, or without mentioning her 
name; and he swaggered home with his hands in 
his pockets, which were lacking in their rights 
as to Abel Wrayford’s rent. Wrayford thought 
that he had forgotten the rejection of his suit, 
and had outlived any disappointment, like a sen- 
sible and hard-headed man. But Wrayford had 
formed a wrong conception of Robert Trust- 
worth’s character. ‘Trustworth was dogged and 
secretive. He had taken a fancy to Grace Ed 
monds in much the same w ay, perhaps, as a dog- 
fancier might take a liking for some lovely spec- 
imen of a King Charles's spaniel, and he was 
‘*set on her” none the less for the rejection of 
| his suit. She was pretty, young, and to his 
| taste. ‘* The old gal,” as he always called the 

preceding Mrs. Trustworth, was hot-tempered, 

old, and plain, as he was. He had spent a great 
| deal of his life in knocking her about, but he was 
| 





sure that he should pet and spoil this darling. 
He could not get her out of his thoughts or think 
of any body else, although there were heaps of 
better matches, in a pecuniary sense. He had 
| resolved to try a different tack, and go in for 
|} amicability and general kindness to every body ; 
and he was glad in his heart when he found that 
| Abel Wrayford was back in his rent. Grace 
| would think it kind of him to allow the rent to 
| full into arrear; and, by Heaven! it should go 
another quarter! Then, when they were very 
| poor, and did not know which way to turn, he 
| would ask Grace again to be his wife; and if it 
came to No again, he should show his teeth a lit- 
tle—just a little! He was not going to be kind 
and to keep his mouth on the eternal grin for- 
ever; it was painful to him, for he was not used 
to it. But he would hold on as long as he could 
| —until the midsummer quarter, that was—and 
| then he would clear the deck for action. 

When the midsummer quarter arrived, the ill 
luck of the Wrayfords was still running on as 
| swiftly and regularly.as ever. Abel Wrayford 
might be more thoughtful, but his spirits had 
not undergone abatement; he was a trifle more 
serious occasionally; that was all. He spoke 
very hopefully, though he might not exactly see 
his way; and Grace noticed with a sigh that he 
was fuller of experiment than ever, and that the 
light in the up-stairs room—Wrayford’s Nest, as 
it was called by the town’s-folk—burned far into 
the night. 

Things were steeped very much in shadow 
when the summer weather came round, and all 
was brightness out-of-doors and across the blue 
sea beyond the windows of their room. The 
books and much of the chemical apparatus had 
been sold quietly by Wrayford, not to cover the 
rent, but to pay poor shop-keepers who were 
pressing with their claims from Greymoor. 
Trustworth was a rich man, and would give 
| them time; the lane was very long, but they 
must be close upon a turning. 

Abel Wrayford was surprised one day—a fort- 
night after quarter-day—by young Dufoy. He 
was writing in the summer-house—a favorite 
haunt of his in summer, that he had built him- 
self of lattice-work, over which Grace had trained 
a hundred roses—and deep in calculation, fight- 
ing his way through an army of figures which 
required grave and earnest study, for they were 
figures of quantity, and affected the life and 
death of an old craze which had come suddenly 
upon him again in his misfortune—like a hope 
that would not be set aside—when Victor Da- 
| foy’s presence suddenly robbed him of a little 
} light. 
| ‘Ah, Victor!” he said, looking up, ‘* where 
have you been all the week 7” 

** I have been to Launceston, for one place.” 

** That's not attending to work,” he said, be- 
ginning to trifle with his pen. 

**But there was no work here ready to the 
hand, Sir.” 

** Ah! that’s true,” replied Wrayford ; ‘‘ and, 
by-the-way—God bless me! there is money ow- 
ing you too, and you must live, pay for your 
apartments down in Geeymoor, and all that, as 
well as other people. How forgetful I am! 
How much can you do with for a week or two?” 
And Abel felt in his pockets, and found a few 
half-pence there, which he jingled together dis- 
mally. 

**T was not thinking of money, Sir,” said Vic- 
tor, proudly. ‘*I am forever in your debt, not 
you in mine, But I have been thinking,” he 
added, as his voice changed, and even faltered, 
** of leaving Greymoor for a time.” 

“Indeed! Are vou thinking of La Belle 
France, or of the cousin of whom you told me 
once ?” 

** The cousin, Sir?” 

Yes, the siancée—why, Victor, you have not 
forgotten your engagement ¢” 

‘**It was not an engagement—simply a wish 
| of my mother’s; and the cousin got married 

some time since, against every body's desire save 

her own—and imine. 1 thought that I had told 
you.” 

‘“*Not a word, Well,” he said, a little testily, 
‘‘where are you going? why do you wish to go?” 

**T wish to go for the reason that I feel I am 
of no further use to my benefactor—rather an 
incumbrance.” 

** What makes you think that?” 

Wrayford was a proud man, and had carefully 
concealed his difficulties from his assistant. He 
would have struggled on with him a little longer, 
trusting still to a turn in his favor, rather than 

; have confessed that he was not able to keep him. 
And now this sharp-eyed Frenchman had guessed 
the secret, unless Greymoor folk had been talking 
too much among themselves. 

**T can see, Sir, that affairs are not going so 
straight with you as I could wish—that, in fact, 
I am, for a time, a little in the way. I am sure, 
if I go, it will be the better for us all.” 

** Well,” said Wrayford, thoughtfully, ‘* per- 
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haps you are right, Victor. I thank you for 
your consideration. Luck has been dead against 
me lately, and, until there’s a rift in the clouds to 
let the sunshine through, it may be as well to part. 
But I shall be sorry to lose you.” 

**Oh, Sir, how sorry shall I be! To you and 
your kind ward I owe all the happiness of my 
life.” 

‘*T don’t see much happiuess in working on 
here. You may do better in London. I will 
run over all my correspondents presently, and 
sce if any of them are worth giving you a letter 
of introduction to. I never dreamed of your 
going away, Victor.” 

Victor shrugged his shoulders and looked dis- 
consolate. 

‘** When do you think of departing ?” 

‘* This very day.” 

‘* Why, that’s hasty work.” 

‘* Now that my mind is made up, it is better 

to break off at once the ties which bind me 
here.” 
I'he ties! What was the young man raving 
about? thought Wrayford. Was this French 
sentiment at parting, or real feeling? Real feel- 
ing, probably, for he was sorry himself to lose 
this light-hearted, good-tempered, tolerably clev- 
er young fellow. 

** At all events, do not leave us till the even- 
ing,” said Wrayford, turning over his papers 
again. ‘I may have something to tell you.” 

Victor looked at him very eagerly. 

‘I may, or may not,” said Wrayford, ‘‘ for I 
am perplexed with figures this morning, and 
there is really something in them. Do you re- 
member my notion of the new color—the new 
bright, Heaven-sent violet of which I have dream- 
ed? Well, [ have come back to that idea for the 
want of something better to do, and last night I 
was close upon it up stairs.” 

‘**T wish you every success, Sir,” said Victor, 
regarding his senior almost compassionately. 

‘**Of course; for it is to your interest as well 
as mine,” he said. ** Now leave me, Victor, to 
struggle with an old fancy.” 

Victor went a few paces from him, and then 
returned. 

‘*I—TI should like to say a few words to Miss 
Grace before I go away.” 

Wrayford was absorbed in his studies. He 
did not look up, or the agitated expression of the 
assistant’s face might have scared him. 

**She has gone down to the town with some 
lace, which, poor girl, she hopes to sell before 
she comes back. You can not fail to meet her. 
She will be sorry—decimal eight, ten, six—to 
hear of your leaving us thus suddenly.” 

Victor darted away, and Wrayford did not 
know he was gone. ‘The chemist of Greymoor 
was really struggling hard with his idea, endeav- 
oring to wrest from it a truth or a fact which 
might not lie within it, study how he would, and 
the minutes stole on that summer afternoon with- 
out his taking heed of them. At another time 
the going away of Victor Dufoy would have 
troubled him a great deal, for he had ‘‘ taken” 
to the foreigner; but here was an idea, gigantic, 
and teeming with material, and it was necessary 
to work hard before he dismissed it forever—this 
time positively forever—from his thoughts, or 
clung to it as to a promise of good fortune which 
should make amends for all the bad by which 
he had been beset. 

He did not know that hours had passed by, 
and that Robert Trustworth had taken the place 
of Victor Dufoy, until his name was called out 
harshly. ‘Then he looked up and saw—and an 
unpleasant sight it is to a man back in his rent 
—his landiord standing before him. 

‘*Good - afternoon, Mr. Trustworth. For 
ileaven’s sake, man, keep quiet for a moment!” 

‘“*What for? What's the matter?” asked 
‘Trustworth. 

‘IT am half-way—three-quarters of the way— 
toward a discovery, if figures stand for any thing. 
Figures denote quantities, and I think I see my 
way. 

‘**T wish you saw your way to making my rent 
square, Wrayford—that would be a mightier 
pretty prospect.” 

**Tt shall be all right in time. Do not inter- 
rupt me at this minute, there’s a good fellow.” 

**But I ain't a good fellow!” cried ‘Trust- 
worth—‘ I ain’t a-going to be a good fellow no 
longer.” 

** Eh ?—what has happened now ?” 

Abel Wrayford glanced at him half carelessly, 
observed that it was a dark and lowering face 
which he encountered, but he was only half in- 
te-ested. The spell of the figures was on him, 
and he could not break away from it. 

‘**I saw your proud peacock ward this after- 
noon, and I told her my mind, after she was too 
high and mighty to be common civil to me. I 
made her another offer this afternoon, and was 
treated wus than ever. Now that won’t do.” 

** How foolish of you to subject yourself to a 
second refusal!” said Wrayford—‘‘ to dash head- 
first at an insurmountability, as this is. You 
should have known—you must have seen that 
Grace is not a girl to change her mind.” 

‘*T've done with her—I've guy her up!” cried 
Trustworth, passionately. ‘‘I ain’t lived all 
these years for nothing, to be jilted and down- 
trodden by a chemical minx! I'll have her 
know, and you know—you know, Abel Wray- 
ford,” he shouted, bringing his great dark hand 
down upon the desk, and surprising the student 
at it, ‘* that I'm not a man who's a-going to-be 
trifled with. If I was poor, and as desperate as 
I have been, I'd have her off in my ship one 
night, and nobody should hear of hev again.” 

** ich ?—the devil you would!” 

** But I have a stake in the place, a name to 
keep up, and ’ouses to hold on by, and she can 
go, and thet for her!” he cried, snapping his fin- 
gers in the air. 

“* That's a sensible way of putting it,” said 
Wrayford, his eyeg turning again wistfully to- 
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ward the long rows of figures before him. ‘The 
spell was very strong upon him then, for Trust- 
worth might have been a dream-ligure, after the 
first signs of passion had exhibited themselves. 
He was conscious that ‘l'rustworth was abusing 
him and-his ward, demanding his rent, and 
threatening a distress warrant; he was even cer- 
tain that the master-fisherman had sworn a big 
oath that there should be brokers in the house 
before twenty-four hours |.ad passed ; but he was 
dreaming on still, and trying to check the torrent 
of rage by absent little monosyllables. 

Suddenly he woke up to life, and startled his 
irate landlord. He rose to his feet with a pre- 
cipitancy that would have alarmed most people, 
he upset his desk on the gravel, and glared be- 
fore him with his two hands, full of papers, shak- 
ing violently : 

‘* Ha!—TI see it!” 

** See it !—see what ?” cried Trustworth, taken 
off his guard, and turn, round and round, ‘‘ Is 
it any thing alive ?” 

‘*T see it all—all which has so long baffled me; 
and there is fortune, glorious fortune, within a 
stone’s-throw. ‘The new color, man, is mine— 
I'm sure of it! I'll call it Wrayfordine; Ill— 
don’t stop me; don’t stand in my way; let me 
get up to the Nest.” 

He rushed past Robert Trustworth, and along 
the garden path, into the house, tossing his arms 
wildly in the air, and heeding not his broken 
desk, and the chaos which had followed its dis- 
ruption. ‘Trustworth looked after him, and 
rubbed his temples vigorously. 

** He’s quite mad. His troubles have done it 
at last, and serve him right too! He's as mad 
as his ward, who doesn’t know what a chance 
she has lost, the stuck-up chit!” 

Meanwhile Abel Wrayford was in his study, 
mixing, compounding, bustling about with nerv- 
ous hands, running to and fro from the furnace 
to several glass saucers upon the table, tilting the 
contents of one into another, measuring off cer- 
tain liquids into vials with accuracy, despite his 
shaking hands, finally finishing his labdérs with 
a yell of triumph which it was as well that his 
friends did not hear. 

‘** Successful !—successful at last!” he cried. 
*¢T¢ will bring—it must bring a fortune to Grace 
and me. The new color is a fact—born of 
Heaven, one of Heaven’s gifts to me this lucky 
day!” 

‘An odd man was Abel Wrayford, for he was 
a thankful one. Few philosophers would have 
knelt down and thanked God for the discovery ; 
but he did, before he repaired to his parlor more 
composed, although very nervous still, to com- 
municate the glad tidings unto Grace. She was 
not in the parlor, but she was advancing to him, 
though his eyes had not seen her from the win- 
dow yet. She was close upon him, and Victor 
Dufoy was by her side, his arm round her waist, 
his handsome face looking down into hers, as 
his lips discoursed the eloquence of love—of a 
passion which had o’ermastered prudence, and 
leaped over all conventionalities in the agony of 
the parting which was close upon them. 

‘They were coming on together, full of love for 
and of trust in one another, forgetful, perhaps, 
of all the world beside themselves—even of Abel 
Wrayford waiting for their coming. 

The chemist of Greymoor saw them finally, 
and the light which had lingered on his face sud- 
denly and strangely died away. There were 


| papers in his hands, but they fluttered from his 





grasp to the ground, and the hands wandered | 


| restlessly to his heart, to his neckcloth, which 


he loosened, as though a sense of suffocation was 
creeping upon him, to which he must succumb. 
The old triumphant words hovered on his fips 
still, but with a bitter, sarcastic meaning, which 
was the whisper of a terrible despair : 

** Successful !—successful at last !"” 





CHAPTER VI. 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Wuew Victor had left Abel Wrayford, after 
broaching the subject of his departure from Grey- 
moor, he had gone slowly down the steep path 
toward the village, in search of Grace. The 
chemist had told him that his ward was to be 
found in that direction—a superfluous piece of 
information, however, he having accompanied 
Grace some distance on her journey at an earlier 
pexiod of the day. Grace and he had had a long 
and serious conversation together that morning, 
and the result had been Victor's suggestion to 
Abel, as we have detailed in our preceding chap- 
ter. ‘The result of his interview with Abel Wray- 
ford was now to be communicated to Grace; and 
when he was within a stone’s-throw of the vil- 
lage, he sat down on a grassy slope to wait for 
her. 

There was a fair prospect before him, but it 
did not cheer his heart much, for he was going 
away that evening in great trouble ard incerti- 
tude. The sea, which had cast him a wounded 
man upon the shore, stretched before him, fair, 
smiling, and deceptive; the peaceful village was 
at his feet; above him, on the rocks, was perched 
the old picturesque house which had been his 
home, and where he had spent his happiest days ; 
and the bright cloudless sky was over all. Gaz- 
ing mournfully toward the house in the distance, 
he fancied that he could see the dim figure of the 
student pass and repass the window of his ‘* Nest,” 
and he shrugged his shoulders, as if in pity for 
the last craze which had taken Abel from honest 
work and sober care for his ward, 

He waited long and patiently for Grace Ed- 
monds, thinking of his future, and wondering if, 
in the far distance, hers would cross it, and flood 
his lite with light. The sun sank lower in the 
sky—it was almost time to think of going away, 
and still he sat there dreaming. Only one man 
passed him while he waited, for there was no 
cross-cut to a second village above him, but a 


| like her Victor. 
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roundabout and dangerous cliff path, which no 
one followed, save an adventurous tourist or art- 
ist occasionally, in the long summer days which 
were upon them. 

Honest Robert ‘l'rustworth had marched by in 
hot haste, with his iron-looking hat pulled over 
his brows; but Victor had not noticed him, so 
deeply were his thoughts engrossing him. ‘T'rust- 
worth had scowled at Victor, and gone on to 
Wrayford’s house; had returned, and rewarded 
him with a second scowl, blacker than the first ; 
but the dark looks of the master-fisherman had 
been lost upon the Frenchman. Victor was 
waiting for Grace—thinking only of Grace, who 
came at last toward him, looking almost as 
grave and thoughtful as he, until aware of his 
presence. 

‘“*Oh! Mr. Victor,” she said, as she came up 
with him, ‘‘ have you been waiting for me?” 

** Yes, I have been waiting,” he repeated, sad- 
ly. 

She cast a quick, shy glance in his direction 
as the words esca) him, and the doleful ring 
of them suggested all the truth. 

** You have told him, then ?—he does not sus- 
pect that I—” 

He interrupted her hastily. 

‘That you have asked me to leave Cornwall, 
and have told me of his trouble,” he said—‘* no, 
he gives me credit for having discovered that 
myself. As if I could have believed in his mask- 
ing his distress so well, or had eyes for any thing 
save—save my own selfishness,” he added, after 
a short pause, during -which Grace looked down 
and crimsoned very much. 

They went slowly together along the upward 
path, both silent for a while. Victor was the first 
to speak, 

‘*T am going away to-night,” he said, with a 
suddenness that startled her. 

“*To-night!"” she exclaimed, in her surprise. 


‘*Is there—is there any occasion for this precipi- | 


tation ?” 
‘* Yes—he is poor,” he answered. 
* But—” 


** And I feel that I have, in my ignorance— | 
| my saying good-by to you. 


my blindness,” he cried, passionately, ‘‘ added 
so much to his poverty by my presence that I 
can not go away too soon.” 

** Have you told him that ?” 

** Yes, and he was not greatly astonished. I 
think in my heart that it was a relief to him, and 
saved his pride a little.” 
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‘*When—when shall we see you again ?” she | 


asked, faintly. ‘* You will return to France, and 


forget us.” 


“* Is forgetfulness possible? ‘Oh! Grace,” he | 


said, more passionately still, ‘‘ I think you know 


that that is beyond me, though I have said noth- | 


ing—though my honor has kept me silent until 
now—though I have tried very hard, if very 
vainly, to hide my secret in my own breast. 
But there are times when one must speak out, 
and this is one of them.” 

“Oh! say nothing to me now!” she said, 
imploringly — ‘‘no matter what is in your 
thoughts, remember that my dear old Abel is in 
trouble, and that I am troubled also.” 

‘He has given me permission to speak to 
you, Grace, before I go away.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

Her cheeks flushed, and she yeiled her blue 
eyes from him once more, after a little wonder- 
ing stare into his face. Her heart beat very 
rapidly with suspense, even with joy; for she 
and this handsome young Frenchman by her 
side had been thrown so much together that he 
had become the hero of her little world, and in 
her heart she was assured that there was no one 
Still she did not betray her 
pleasure, only her confusion a little, and she 
said, a moment afterward, with great innocence 
of expression, 

‘* But what can you possibly want to say to 
me ?” 

‘*Ah, Grace, I hope you know,” he cried— 
‘*T hope that you have seen how much I love 
you. 

**Oh dear !” 

‘** And loving you with all my heart, you can 
judge what I suffer in going from you—how I 
am torn by necessity from that happiness in see- 
ing you, and in being near you, which has been 
mine so long. Oh! dear Grace, you will give 
me a hope to take away with me, to keep my 
heart light in those days ahead which your pres- 
ence will not brighten.” 

Grace was crying now, but there was much 
happiness mingled with her tears, despite her 
words, even her half-reproaches, which escaped 
her, and yet which told of his affection being 
reciprocated. 

‘* But the days ahead of us lie steeped in so 
much shadow, Victor, it seems mockery to speak 
of happiness.” 

‘*I do not seek to bind you by an engagement 
—that would be dishonorable of a poor man, 
Grace,” he said, and you will give me credit for 
not acting impulsiftly in this. But I am going 
away, and would take one hope with me.” 

‘* And that hope ?” she asked, softly. 

‘*Ts of your waiting for me for a little while— 
of giving me time to strive to gain a position for 
myself, here or abroad — of returning, a short 
while hence, and finding you free, and glad to 
welcome me to the old home. Grace, dare I 
hope as much as that, or have I acted cruelly in 
speaking of my love at all? Pray answer me.” 

**Oh! Victor,” she murmured, ‘I will hope 
with you.” , 

** My own dear Grace!” 

Thus the day of parting was to Victor Dufoy, 
in that first episode of bliss, a day for great 
rejoicing. He had won her love, she had con- 
fessed her wish to wait for him, to believe with 
him in the better times of which he had prophe- 
sied. For a few brief moments—brief as meas- 
ured by the hour-glass, but strengthening many 
a struggle in the future—they forgot all but 





themselves. The path leading up to Wrayford’s 
Nest was strewn with roses and steeped in sun- 
shine—there were no troubles, poverty, or dis- 
appointment in the world in which they moved, 
and all the cares of life vanished beneath their 
hopefulness. ‘They were intensely happy, pro- 
ceeding side by side along the upward path, 
recking not of the jealous eyes which watched 
them as they advanced, believing not in miscon- 
struction, seeing, only a hand's-throw from them, 
the difficulties succumbing to their energy, and 
after that—all glory! 

They were speaking of their love for one an- 
other, and their courage to wait for each other, 
as they came beneath the porch of Abel Wray- 
ford’s house; and it was not until they had en- 
tered the sitting-room that they went back to 
the real. And then it was a step’ made slowly 
and reluctantly, and they did not read at once 
all the meaning in that haggard face before 
them. Victor Dufoy said, cheerfully, 

** Well, Mr. Wrayford, you see that I have 
been fortunate enough to find her.” 

When Abel Wraytord’s answer came, the lov- 
ers were aware of a great change in him; and 
yet only three words, sternly and huskily deliv- 
ered, escaped his lips. 

** So I perceive,” he replied. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Grace, quickly; but he 
turned to her, and raised a hand by way of en- 
treaty not to interrupt him. She stopped, and 
regarded him very anxiously now. He was 
looking very white and haggard, his neckcloth 
was disarranged, a strip of his collar had been 
torn from his throat, as though a rough hand 
had grasped him there, his gray hair was di- 
sheveled, his hands were trembling with passion 
or nervous agitation, she was doubtful which, 
until he spoke again. 

** Keep still, Grace,” he said. ‘* Do not in- 
terrupt me. I am in trouble to-day, and this 
man is in the way. Why have you not gone?” 
he said, turning to Victor. ‘* Did you not say 
that you were going this afternoon ?” 

** Yes, Mr. Wrayford,” replied Victor; ‘* but 
not in that ungrateful haste which would prevent 
I have something 
to communicate, which—”’ 

“*T will not hear you!” said Wrayford, hastily 
breaking in upon him. 

‘*Not hear me, Sir—not hear me?” repeated 
Victor, in his astonishment. 

‘**T am only anxious that you should leave this 
place,” said Wrayford, ‘‘and never come back 
to me and her!” 

**Great Heaven, his studies have driven him 
mad!” cried Victor Dufoy. 

**Oh! I am sane enough, ” said Wrayford, 
bitterly ; ‘‘ and cessation from study has only 
opened my eyes to the deceit that is around me.” 

‘** Guardian!” cried Grace again. 

‘**To his deceit, I should have said, more 
justly,” he replied. ‘‘ For he has practiced his 
arts on both of us too well.” 

** Sir, I love your ward,” said Victor impetu- 
ously, ‘‘and I have attempted no disguise of my 
affections.” 

‘* You are an adventurer!” 

‘*Mr. Wrayford, you know—you must know 
that I have acted honorably toward you both.” 

**It is a lie!” was the fierce answer. 

“You have seen my love for Grace—guessed 
Grace's love for me—or we have both been 
dreaming.” 

‘*T have seen only the duplicity of a man 
whom I saved from starvation,” replied Wray- 
ford, sternly, ‘‘and who rewards me for my 
charity by seeking to gain the affections of my 
ward. Leave my house at once, and God spare 
me from the affliction of your presence again !” 

**Dear Abel,” said Grace, imploringly, ‘‘ do 
you know that I love Victor ?—that this man 
whom you treat so cruelly is my affianced hus- 
band ?” 

Abel Wrayford glared at her, and again the 
doubt of his sanity crossed the minds of his 
companions. 

‘*I—I did not know it,” he gasped forth ; 
‘*but I dispute it—I set aside this beggar’s 
claim—this poor, paltry trick to take advantage 
of you. You have forgotten, Grace, your dying 
father’s wish, as much as you have forgotten me 
and yourself.” 

**Tt was his wish that I should not marry 
without your consent, and I respect that wish 
and you. But, Abel, your kind heart, your 
generous judgment, will estimate more fairly 
Victor's affection for me. This is a surprise.” 

“ Ay, a great surprise.” . 

‘* And presently—” 

**Tell him to go—for God's sake, tell him to 
go away at once!” cried Abel, sinking into a 
chair. ‘*I can not speak to him.” 

** But? Mr. Wrayford,” said Victor, with qui- 
et dignity, ‘‘I must speak to you. You have 
addressed words to me which, in more temper- 
ate moments, you will regret; you have ac- 
cused me of mercenary motives—of ensnaring 
your ward's affections, and have taunted me 
with the poverty which I can not help, and with 
an ingratitude which I have not had. You will 
be sorry for this charge presently. That I love 
your ward better than my life is no warrant for 
your suspicions. She is content to wait for me, 
and I will not come again until I can offer hera 
home. I will not bind her—I have not bound 
her—by a promise to become my wife. With 
the uncertain future lying before me, I could not 
do that. But she has faith, and will wait a little 
while. When she distrusts me, from the first 
moment of her doubts she is free from any 
claim of mine.” 

** T do not affect to understand this high-flown 
nonsense,” Wrayford said to Grace, ‘‘and I do 
not believe in it.” 

‘* Mr, Wrayford,” Victor hastened to reply, 
‘*Tam very poor, but I will outlive your want of 
trust in me.” 

**Tell him,” said Wrayford between his set 








teeth, as he addressed his ward again, 
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“that | 


coming here to-morrow a rich and prosperous | 


man would only make me hate him the more 
intensely. ‘That there is nothing in the past, 
nothing in his future, which can win from me 
any thing save contempt for the trick which has 
been played upon my confidence.” 

“*T can not tell him that!” murmured Grace. 

“Then tell him to go.” 

Wrayford went out of the room in haste ; he 





| Abel Wrayford’s home. 


went back to the Nest, where the bright thought | 
| to himself at Abel Wrayford’s bewilderment and 


had come to him of w hich he had been exultant, 
madly exultant, only a little while since. Now, 
what a change !—what a long, blank misery, 
stretching on without a break, seemed before 
him from that day! He had struggled hard for 
wealth, but it was wealth for Grace's sake; and 
now approaching it, feeling that he had only to 
stretch forth his hand to obtain it, knowing the 
value to the uttermost farthing that his discovery 
of the color would bring to him, he had missed 
the opportunity of winning her for whose pros- 
perity he had toiled for years. She was gone 
from him forever. 

It was dark night when he went down stairs 
again, and found Grace sitting at the table by 
the lamp-light, working diligently, as in the old 
times before the robber came. It was so like 
home still that he could almost hope for her, 
looking at the picture. She was very pale, but 
it was with her old smile that she glanced toward 
him as he entered. The rival had passed away ; 
would the passing fancy for him, born of a girl's 
first romance, follow in good time? He tried 
to think so, for was not Victor Dufoy a villain 
whom he had unmasked, and whom it was pos- 
sible that he should never see again ? 

** You are alone ?” he said, on entering. 

“Te.” 

‘*'That man has gone away forever ? 

** Victor has left for London,” was the evasive 
answer. ‘* May I speak of him now ?” 

‘*Not yet. Give metime to recover myself— 
give me a week or a fortnight, Grace, to look 
this calmly in the face.” 

** Very well,” said Grace, with a long sigh. 

** And now let us speak of something else— 
of better times and a different estate from this. 
The tide has turned, and there is good luck in 
store for us.” 

Grace regarded him dubiously. Was this an- 
other phase of that eccentricity which her guard- 
ian had evinced that day ? 

‘*The color is fixed—the problem is solved, 
Grace. A week hence and we shall be rich.” 

** Rich!” said Grace, with a little shiver—‘*‘ oh 
dear—rich !” 

She saw Victor receding further and farther 
from her as her guardian became prosperous— 
she saw riches hardening Abel Wrayford’s heart, 
and increasing in him that strange pride which 
he had already exhibited. Had he made this dis- 
covery before her last interview with Victor, 
and was it that which had made him hard, re- 
pellent, and unjust ? 

** When did you discover this color, Abel ?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

** Early this afternoon.” 

**T knew it—I was sure of it!” she cried. 
She gave way suddenly and burst into tears, 
burying her fage in her hands. 

Wrayford realized the position at once, and 
accepted it. He drew himself away from her, 
and searched for the papers which he had 
dropped upon the floor in his first agony ; find- 
ing them at [ast folded carefully on his little 
table in the corner where he was inclined to work 
at times. 

** Let her think so,” he muttered to himself; 
** perhaps it is best.” 

He allowed her to weep on, though every sob 
went to his heart, and he tried hard to sink him- 
self in the calculations which he had worked 
upon the paper. But he was not happy with 
the proof before him of his oncoming wealth—in 
all his life he had not known such awful misery. 

** Rich,” he muttered to himself, incessantly, 


as though it were a talisman which kept him, 


strong, and threw across his loneliness, his iso- 
lation, a reflex of that brightness to which he 
had thought he was advancing. 





CHAPTER VII. 
FURTHER EXPERIMENTS. 


ABEL WRAYFORD was not wrong in the esti- 
mation of his success. He had been a man of 
many failures, which he had kept strictly to his 
Nest; to the world outside he had been shrewd 
and practical—a safe man ; for nothing of which 
he was doubtful had gone out to the world. He 
was sure of his color ; he knew the right channel 
in which to work, and where to make the most 
of his success ; he was known in London, and 
chemists and manufacturers had faith in him. 
The new violet found its way speedily into pub- 
lic favor ; people talked of it; silken and wool- 
en fabrics took new hues from it; there was 
that glorious proof of success which no criticism 
can give, no extensive advertising bestow, and 
only the giant impulse of the public, following, 
as it were, its instincts, can impart. Every 
body talked of Wrayfordine ; and the inventor 
of the color remained in his Cornish home un- 
stirred by the murmur of the crowd. He had 
sold his rights to a speculative firm, and was 
content with a few thousand pounds and a roy- 
alty on future profits. Before the year was out 
his royalty, even to the surprise of those who had 
invested in the color, brought him some thou- 
sands more; and Abel Wrayford woke at last to 
the reality of riches. 

He did not look any the better or brighter for 
his triumph ; he did not change outwardly ; the 
good folk in Greymoor were not aware at first 
that he had come suddenly into money. His 
habits were as quiet and methodical as ever; 
the light in the Nest burned as late into the 








| night; he wore the same shabby vestments ; 
| and when seen in the village or met upon the 
cliff he had the same thoughtful, far-away look 
which ‘* Old Wrayford” always had. 

Robert ‘Trustworth, master-fisherman, was the 
first to suspect that there had come a change to 
He put the broker in 
for two quarters’ rent, as he had threatened; he 
was building on the humiliation of Grace and 
her prayers to him for mercy, which he would 
refuse contemptuously ; he was laughing quietly 


rage, when the broker came to say that the 


money was paid in full of all demands, and that | 


Mr. Wrayford would be obliged by a receipt. 
Trustworth thought that Abel Wrayford had 


| the malady by which he was afflicted. 


made a great sacrifice of his cherished instru- | 


ments to pay the money, until weeks afterward, 
when he found Abel bidding briskly against 
him for a piece of ground adjacent to the Nest 
which had been put up for auction. Abel se- 
cured the ground, and Trustworth felt suddenly 
that he was no longer the greatest man in Grey- 
moor. 

‘* That old man has been and stole something,” 
he said, with an oath, as he marched out of the 
coffee-room of the hotel where the auction had 
taken place. And by degrees it reached even 
Greymoor that Abel Wrayford had stolen some- 
thing—stolen a secret from Nature, and made 
his fortune by the theft. 

‘Time went on; the summer gave place to 
autumn, and there were brown leaves eddying 
about the Cornish lanes; autumn succumbed to 
winter, and to a fierce winter, which brought 
rough seas and keen winds to this western point 
of England. Abel clung to his home still, and 
his ward kept house for him, as in the old days 
when he was poor. His first impulse had been 
to quit Cornwall, to launch forth, to take Grace 
abroad, and seek society with her, but he shrank 
suddenly from his project, and Grace was glad 
of his change of intention. Abroad they might 
meet Victor Dufoy, he thought, and he had a 
hope in his heart that she was learning to forget 
him, that it had been a passing fancy which 
time would destroy if he took no heed of it. 
He had never talked with Grace upon the sub- 
ject from that strange day of his disappointment, 
when the fulfillment of one hope was checkmated 
by the loss of another; he had told her, when 
they were verging upon the subject once, that it 
would be merciful to him not to speak of Victor ; 
that there was no reasoning of hers could alter 
his opinion that Victor had taken an ungenerous 
advantage of his position, and that, foiled in his 
schemes, he had disappeared forever. As time 
went on, and no letter came from the hand of 
him who had spoken of his love, Abel watched 
furtively for the signs of her distrust appearing 
with hisown. They would come in time; Grace 
would not cling always to the false—it was not 
in her nature; and when she owned to him that 
the scales had fallen from her eyes he would 
tell all the truth at which she had never guessed. 
Meanwhile he was content to wait, although in 
waiting he knew that he had changed a great 
deal, and become astern, hard man. People in 
Greymoor said that his prosperity had made him 
very proud, and thought that it was natural, and 
that they would have been as proud as he with 
only half his mopey; but at that period he was 
never more humble in his heart, and never more 
unhappy. For though it was pleasant to him, 
almost consolatory, to talk of hope, there were 
many chances against him: he was growing 
older and grayer every day, and there might be 
truth and honor in the Frenchman, and defiance 
to him who sought to sunder them. 

In the early spring London was shaken by one 
of its panics—the money market was agitated to 
its centre, banks collapsed, public companies 
shriveled up by scores, wealthy men became 
beggars, and ruin seemed every where at once. 
Ruin came down to Greymoor, seized one Rob- 
ert ‘Trustworth by the throat, and cast him back 
to his old place. His shares in the Joint Stock 
Amalgamation Company, of which we have heard 
him boasting, were the main source of his ruin, 
for the Joint Stock Amalgamation broke up, and 
there set in an incessant call upon the shares— 
calls of twenty-five and fifty pounds per share, 
until Robert Trustworth was as gray as Abel 
Wrayford. The fisherman had not borne pros- 
perity well—had not taken to it gracefully—and 
his downfall was not composed or philosophical. 
When he had lost only half his money he took 
to drinking—the idiot’s inevitable refuge—and 
was seen staggering about Greymoor at all hours 
of the dav; and when the last blow came, in the 
shape of his bank breaking up, he had delirium 
tremens, and then brain-fever, and it was ru- 
mored that Robert Trustworth would not live 
the spring out. Still ‘Trustworth recovered, and 
before the first of June he was to be seen at the 
Greymoor beer-shops very often, and to be found 
idling on the beach with old companions whose 
society he had evaded in his affluence. It was 
a great drop, and he raved a great deal of his 
losses, but the neighbors soon grew accustomed 
to Trustworth's new position. He appeared to 
have stepped back to his first sphere, and to the 
company of the rough, ragged seamen who 
haunted the shore; he kept bad hours, and 
worked with a common crew at any labor which 
presented itself: he was the Bob Trustworth 
that many Greymoor worthies had known a few 
years since. Every body called him Bob now, 
and by a strange whim he preferred to encoun- 
ter humiliation in his native village, and shock 
his contemporaries by the rapid change in him, to 
beginning life afresh where he was not likely to 
be recognized. Had he borne his troubles better, 
this might have been heroic ; but as he drank 
hard, and grew a reckless, desperate fellow 
whom honest people shunned, it was simply 
bravado. 

Robert Trustworth had one paramount griev- 
ance in the midst of many wrongs. He cursed the 
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Joint Stock Amalgamation Company, and the | 


bank which had broken with his savings in it, and 
all the petty misfortunes which had followed in 
one stream upon him and swept him into begguary; 
but he cursed nothing so heartily as Abel Wray- 
ford’s luck, and hated no one so persistently and 
well as the man who had grown rich at the very 
time that his own wealth had passed away. It 
was a strange hate, but it was a genuine and an 
intense one. Abel Wrayford made every allow- 
ance for it, for he had become aware of it. 
considered that trouble had turned the few brains 
which Robert ‘lrustworth had evcr possessed, 
and that the man’s bitter rancor was a part of 
Trust- 


He | 


worth would call after him in the village, would | 


dog his steps at times, and in his drunken moods 


would assail him with reproaches for buying up 
his property in Greymoor, for no other purpose | 
than to lord it over him now that he was a poor | 


fisherman 


| Robert ‘[rustworth’s hands, and the recipient 





would take them as his due, and go growling 
away without any thanks for the gift. As Wray- 
ford was weak enough to bestow his alms in this 


Abel Wrayford at these times would | 
turn away wrath by dropping a few shillings into 


| 


fashion, there might possibly: have been a method | 


in Robert Trustworth’s madness , 
mistake, for all that, in the hate which the ruined 
man bore him who had grown successful in the 
world. In the ‘* Lobster Inn”—the landlady of 
which establishment had set her cap at honest 
Bob in his better days—he would drink confa- 
sion to the sulky chemist who lived upon thie cliff, 
in the house of which he had robbed him, and 


he would spend half the evening detailing imag- | 


inary wrongs which the malice of the upstart had 


wreaked upon him now that he was *‘ down.” it 
was Trustworth’s turn to have a craze, W.ay- 
ford would say, dryly, when rumors of the: 2 rav- 


ings reached his ears. 

‘This was the position of affairs when summer 
came upon them, and it was twelve months since 
Victor had gone away. Twelve months to the 
very day, both Wrayford and Grace remembered, 
and yet neither spoke of it when they faced each 
other at the breakfast-table that morning. Wray- 
ford had made up his mind to ask her if she still 
believed in Victor Dufoy, and he was thinking, 
even at that early hour, of putting this grave 
question to her, when the postman brought a let- 
ter to the house for Grace. 

The servant laid it on the table by Grace’s side, 
and the foreign face upon the postage stamp told 
of a long distance which the missive had come 
in search of her, and in proof of him whom she 
had not learned to doubt. 

‘**There! did I not say that he would be true?” 
she cried, as though Victor had been an wnceas- 
ing topic of conversation for the last twelve 
months. 

‘*Who would be true?” 
turning very pale. 

“Victor Dufoy. This letter is from Victor.” 

“*Oh! that man!” he said, disparagingly. 

The cup clattered in his saucer as he took it 
from the table, but Grace heeded not his excite- 
ment. She had torn open her letter and was 
devouring its contents. Wrayford watched her, 
and saw how Grace utterly forgot him, and re- 
membered only the man who had sent this mes- 
sage from his foreign home to her. ‘The light 
upon her face, the sparkling of her eyes, even 
the sudden dimming of them by tears, and the 
quick heaving of her bosom were all against 
him—all against the last faint illusion which 
even his common-sense had not allowed him to 
dispel till that day. 

** Gardy,” she said at last, ‘‘he is well. He is 
in Italy—he will come back presently to see us. 

Abel regarded her stolidly, and she remem- 
bered that he had learned to distrust Victor 
Dufoy. 

** He has been a long time making up his mind 
to relieve your suspense,” he remarked, coldly. 

‘* He said before he went away that he would 
not write until there were good news and words 
of promise for me. 

** He has heard of my success,” 
ford. 

Grace would not take offense at her guardian's 
remarks. She went on quickly: 

‘*The French government is considering his 
mother’s claim to the estates of which he has 
spoken to us so often—there is a hope of all 
being forgotten and forgiven. Oh! Gardy, if 
you would only rejoice with me, how bappy you 
would make me!” 

“You forget,” was the grave reproof. 

** Forget what?” she asked, quickly. 

‘*That your happiness and mine are things 
apart, and can never be reconciled together. 
You will be happiest when he returns—I shall 
be at my worst, losing a daughter who has cheered 
my home, and guiuing no one’s confidence.” 

‘**But Victor is generous; he esseems you, 
and—” 

‘** And I despise him,” said Wrayford. 
will take you away without my consent—” 

**Oh! you will not refuse that again, when he 
returns in all honor to prove his love for me ?” 

“* When he comes back, Grace, we will speak 
of this. I can not be troubled now by your ro- 
mance. 
how gray I am!” 


asked the chemist, 


said Wray- 


** He 


ward. He fostered no longer his illusion, but 
turned stern and cold even toher. He assumed 
his rightful position for the first time, accepting, 


but there wasno | 
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Grace was very sorry for her guardian’s stern- 
ness, but she felt there was no power which she 
possessed that could alter it or home; he had 
receded from her: he no longer the kind 
second father who had shielded her from trouble, 
and studied every little wish that she had had, 
but a cold, studious being, who wrapped himself 
in his pursuits away from her. One day he came 
down stairs earlier than was his wont in his 
gloomy, prosperous latter days, and said, 

‘**Do you visit the Lawsons as often as you 
used, Grace ¢” . 

The Lawsons were the only friends in Grey- 
moor whom Grace possessed, and about the « be 
family in that out-of-the-way fishing village with 
whom it was possible to -make friends, Lieu- 
tenant Lawson had charge of acoast-guard station 
at Greymoor, and his house was perched on the 
opposite hills, by the side of the little station 
where he held dominion. Lying between the 
Lawsons’ house and Wrayford Nest was the vil- 
lage of which we have spoken so often; and 
before all three was the great restless sea. 

rs looked ap with surprise at the question. 

Yes, I visit them, Abel. Why do you ask?” 

** You like their company. Miss Lawson is 
your own age; the lieutenant is a gentleman, his 
wife a lady, and theie is a certain amount of 


Was 


| society and cheerfulness about their home which 





I have outgrown romances, child—see | 


this does not possess. I want you to arrange to 
stay with them for a while.” 

**Guardian!—Abel!” she gasped forth—‘‘you 
wish this?” 

** Yes, I wish this. I am sure that it is best. 
You are very much alone now—I am compelled 
to leave you so ofien, and for so longa time.” 

**Have I complained, Abel?” she said, re- 


| proachfally. 


She was scarcely able to keep the tears back ; 
he saw them in her eyes, and would not be af- 
fected by them. 

**Complained, child !—no. 
ing of your happiness.” 

** My happiness is with you, Abel,” she re- 
plied; ‘‘and it is strange that, after all our years 
together, I should have to tell you this, or that 
you can not see it for yourself.” 

** Ay, it is strange,’ he answered, thoughtfully. 

** Why have you altered like this? Is it—”" 

**Grace, I know what you are going to say,” 
he said, quickly: ‘*let me ask you to dismiss 
that thought—that old thought—just now. You 
are still my daughter. I love you none tlic less, 
and if I do not think that your future happiness 
lies in the direction you indicate, why, leave me 
to my opinion and say no more.” 

* But you are tired of me—I know it.” 

‘* My dear girl, I am thinking of your safety, 

that is all.” 
Safety! 

‘‘Yes; I have another of those crazes concern- 
ing which you used to jest once—a greater craze 
than all the rest, and that will make me richer 
than the Wrayfordine; and I think that I am as 
close upon the secret.” 

*‘ And there is danger in your experiments ?” 

“Yes , a great deal of dange “+r—I own that, 
Grace. ; 

‘What is this discovery, Abel ?” 

‘*A torpedo—a grand instrument for that 
wholesale destruction which men call war,” he 
said—**‘ a devilish device, which will hurl a greater 
number of human souls to destruction in a quicker 
and more certain manner than any invention of 
its kind that science has hitherto discovered.” 

** And you will make this discovcry known ¢’ 

** Ay, and make myself more famous and rich 
than half a qozen paltry colors can do. Here I 
study glory, not beauty, Grace.” 

‘*T am sorry—I don’t understand, I think.” 

**No; you do not understand the value of the 
discovery, or what an enthusiast I have become,” 
he replied; ** but you must understand that I can 
not, for my conscience’s sake, let you remain in 
this house twenty-four hours longer. I am con 
structing a gigantic specimen for government 
experiment, and an accident—though I am a 
careful man, and not likely to commit a blunder 
of the kind—may blow the old Nest to heaven.” 

Grace clasped her hands and shuddered. 

** And you risk your life for this poor ambi- 
tion?” 

** My life is worth nothing—my ambition a 
great deal,” he said; ‘‘my life is in my own 
hands—yours I have no right to risk.” 

** But—” 

**But I have made up my mind, Grace, and 
fur a few weeks—perhaps a few months—I must 
sacrifice home for the fame that, I am sure, is 
awaiting me. And if I sacrifice myself before 
the fame comes, by a mistake, what does it mat- 
ter, after all?’ 

Grace endeavored to persuade him from his 
project, insisted for a time in sharing his danger, 
but he was firm, and had his way at last. There 
was more danger to him when there were stran- 
gers in the house, he explained, than when 
he avas alone and careful of himself; and she 
went away at last, a few hours after the servant 
had packed her own boxes in hot haste, and fled 
to Greymoor with the awful news that old Mister 
Wrayford was turning his Nest into a powder- 
mill. 

*I feel that we : 


But I am think- 


we parting as if in ange ae 


| that I shall never come bac k and call this home, 
From that day Abel Wrayford changed to his | 


before its advent, that isolation which he felt | 


awaited him. He studied very hard, early and 
late, as though in the pursuit of new ideas he 
could forget her; and no remonstrance of her 
he loved could wean him from his tasks. 
ters came regularly from Victor to Grace, but 
he asked no questions concerning them, and 
Grace, aggrieved at last—as what woman would 
not be when her lover was slighted ?—did not 
speak of their contents to him. 





Let- | 


| 


Grace said to him. 
‘That is superstition.” 

** And you do not love me less, Abel ?” 

“*T love you better than any one in the world, 
Grace,” he replied. 

** And you will come and see me at the Law 
sons’ house ?” 

** Yes—sometimes, when I am not busy, and 
I can leave my Robinson Crusoe cabin here.” 

‘* And if there is any danger to you, how am 
I to learn it, to be able to fly to your help, or to 
bring help with me, Gardy ?” 

Wrayford smiled at this last question. 

**'The danger would be past before vou could 
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reach me, child, and I should be past all the help 
that you could bring.” 

“Bat yoa might be ill, or struck down sud- 
denly, and unable to quit the house or let me 
know. No one comes up here.” 

‘My dear Grace, your nervousness is adding 
every possible horror to my position. I will give 
you a signal from my w indow when it is neces- 
sary.” 

Grace reminded him of his promise when he 
came the next week to the Lawsons’, and he went 
away smiling at her care for bh , and yet grate- 
ful for her forethought in his —eart. Her anx- 
iety pleased him, for it showed that he had not 
outlived her affection yet a while; and in his 
Nest, where he toiled and strove at his new work, 
he could fancy that her wistful looks were often 
turned in the direction of his lonely home from 
the house across the valley which divided them. 


oe ee 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE RIVAL’S RETURN. 


Wrayrorp began his solitary existence with 
a morbid satisfaction, which did not grow less 
with time. It was his pleasure to set himself 
apart from his kind, to grow more old, dogged, 
and uncharitable in his ‘* Nest.” ‘The torpedo 
was his excuse to shut himself from Grace, and 
to separate her from him ; and though he studied 
hard to perfect it, and to prepare it for those 
experiments which the government had under- 
taken to make, it was still a plea behind which 
he concealed, almost effectually, his desire to 
live alone. 

He could no longer bear Grace in his home; 
he had given up every foolish hope that he had 
fostered, and had acknowledged to himself that 
she was too young for him, and that he had 
grown too old. ‘The letters of Victor Dufoy to 
Grace, breathing of his affection and undying 
passion for her, had destroyed Abel’s last chi- 
mera, and he felt that he was far too weak to 
hide his sorrow and his secret from one who was 
always at his side. It was right that she should 
go, and that he should remain in solitude until 
he had learned better to disguise himself. Grace 
had not dreamed of her gray-haired, sober-faced 
guardian loving her with all a youth’s affection ; 
and.he would have preferred to die, he thought, 
rather than that she should guess the truth. So 
let him study his torpedo until disappointment 
had killed him or hardened him to stone—he 
cared not which. He had been away some weeks 
when Grace surprised him by a visit. He met 
her-at the door with shaking hands that would 
have almost thrust her back from him. 

**Grace, you must never come again. This 
is rash of you—unfair.” 

‘* Am I in greater danger than yourself?” 

‘‘T have answered that question before,” he 
cried, with great excitement; ‘‘and you have 
promised to keep away. ‘This is a mad step. 
If I had made up my mind to destroy the old 
place, the wires might have been connected, and 
I hiding in safety somewhere. Who can tell ?” 

Grace regarded Abel Wrayford with astonish- 
ment. 

**You look surprised, Grace,” he said, attempt- 
ing a smile, ** but I have resolved upon an ex- 
periment of my own before I submit my plan to 
a clumsy government. Why should I not try 
it on the Nest ?” 

**Our home!” 

**It is not like home now; 
home again to me.” 

‘* Not when I return?” , 

“Oh, you will not return, Grace. Iam going 
to build a large house further inland, where the 
wind will swoop less at me in such bitter winter 
weather as we have had lately. I am getting 
old, and feel the weather more acutely.” 

** But you will not destroy this place? 
was your father’s home.” 

‘* Yes,” he said, carelessly, 
I have outlived my liking for it. 
me, and do not come again: 
come to you.” 

‘*But you come so seldom! Do you know 
how long it is since we saw you last at Law- 
son's?” 


it will never be 


This 


**T know that, but 
There! leave 
wait for me to 


“A week or two,” he answered. ‘‘I will 
come soon—give me time.” 
‘**T have been afraid of your illness. I have 


bean watching for your signal very often.” 

** You need not watch, Grace. I was. never 
better and stronger in my life.” 

Grace left him, puzzled by his words, regret- 
ting the change, seeing not in the distance any 
brighter days in store for him. Did the pursuit 
of riches, the study of philosophy, render all 
men so hard? she wondered. 

Abel Wrayford surprised Grace and her friends 
by a visit a few days after this, but he was not 
agreeable company, and Lieutenant Lawson, 
notwithstanding that he was an old friend, was 
glad when he had taken his departure. 
was argumentative and satirical; he declined to 
give any details concerning the Wrayford torpe- 
do, a topic which would have greatly interested 
his friend, and he entered into discussions upon 
naval matters, and flatly contradicted the lieu- 
tenant in every particular. He returned to his 
Nest in a sullen mood, and Grace shed many 
tears that night over her guardian’s new manner. 

As he went home Abel Wrayford was met by 
Trustworth, who railed at him in his new abu- 
sive style, and told him, with great gravity of 
countenance, that he had been the ruin of him, 
and that it was his going up in life which had 
somehow—he did not intend to explain, never 
mind that—cast him down. Wrayford was not 
so readily charitable with this forlorn wretch as 
usual; and Trustworth marched somewhat un- 
steadily by his side, talking very loudly, and fol- 
lowed ‘by half a dozen little urchins who were 
out late that night, and who had become inter- 
ested in the coiversation. 


"Abel 
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When Wrayford had i aati aaa Grey- 
moor, and ascended some twenty or thirty ) yards 
of the steep path leading to the heights on which 
his house was built, he stopped. 

‘*Do not come any further, Trustworth, or 
you may roll otf the cliff when you return this 
way. 

“I’ve been up here too often for that.” 

** Don’t follow me; this is dangerous ground. 
They will tell you in Greymoor that I am likely 
at any moment to blow up the old house with 
my experiments.’ 

“““T know. I've heard of your last game, and 
the torpedo, Abel W rayford. It’s in every 
body’s mouth how clever you are—what a new, 
big fortune you are likely to make, if you don’t 
bust yourself to bits. What right have you to 
grow so big, and I to be starving here ?’ 

** Hooray !” squeaked three or four voices be- 
hind him at this question; and ‘Trustworth turned 
round and made an ineffective kick or two at his 
cortége. 

**T say, what right have you, and who are 
you, afterall? You've robbed me; you've taken 
all my property away; and I was allers kind to 
you. Didn't I let you run two quarters once? ? 
Wasn't I like a brother to you allers ?” 

Trustworth was verging on the sentimental. 
He generally began with abuse and terminated 
with maudlin reproaches, until Wrayford gave 
him money, when he launched forth into abuse 
again by way of peroration. Abel began to feel 
for his silver at last. 

** And yet nobody respects you—nobody likes 
you, Abel,” he continued. *‘* Your own ward 
keeps away from you, and is going to marry a 
Frenchman.” 

** How do you know that?” asked Wrayford, 
fiercely. 


“Oh, I know. They talk at Lawson’s, the 
servants do; they listen—they pick up all the 
news.” 


** Good-night.” 

Wrayford had turned away, when Trustworth 
shouted after him, 

** You'll give me some money—a little help, 
won't you ?” 

‘*Not a farthing!” cried Wrayford. 
sober, and earn money for yourself.” 

*Why—” 

“And don’t follow me. 
mood to-night.” 

Robert ‘Trustworth was cowed by Abel Wray- 
ford’s look. ‘There was something new about it 
which he did not admire, and which he could 
not comprehend, save that it assured even his 
benighted faculties that the chemist was not to 
be trifled with that evening. ‘Trustworth had 
always set down Abel Wrayford as a weak and 
feeble fellow, and no match for a man of his 
size and strength; but there was an appearance 
of toughness and ferocity about him on the pres- 
ent occasion which suggested a man who could 
hold his ground in conflict. Trustworth was 
not a brave man at heart, for all his bullying, 
and he gave in. He did not follow Abel Wray- 
ford to his Nest; he turned and ran after the 
little boys, swearing fiercely in his pursuit, but 
failing to catch those who had intruded on his 
steps. 

Abel Wrayford was seen no more for a week, 
but one faithful watcher noted that the light 
burned late in the topmost room, and that the 
chemist’s studies never seemed to cease. He 
was studying hard in the midst of his dangerous 
material one wild winter’s storm, which rocked 
the house and made every timber creak in it 
with ominous forebodings. On such a night as 
this, he thought, as he paused now and then to 
listen to the rushing of the wind and the roaring 
of the angry sea, Victor Dufoy stepped from the 
unknown life, and blasted the one hope which he 
had had. 

And on such a night Victor Dufoy came back 
again—came like a spectre into the very room 
where he was brooding, and faced the man who 
had learned so bitterly to despise him. He stood 
in the doorway looking in upon him, his hand 
upon the door, which he had opened, his dark, 
handsome face sad and anxious, his eyes full of 
inquiry. 

**Dufoy!” exclaimed Wrayford, upon per- 
ceiving him; ‘‘what has brought you to my 
house? How dare you come into my laboratory 
unannounced in this manner ?” 

Abel Wrayford had recovered his surprise, 
and was cold and cutting as the northeast wind 
which rioted without. 

‘*Your pardon for my unceremonions intru- 
sion, Mr. Wrayford, but I knocked three times 


** Keep 


I am in a hasty 


at the door. I was afraid that you were absent 
or ill.” 

**How did you obtain admittance into the 
place ?” 


‘* The outer door was open.” 

**I must have left it unfastened, I suppose,” 
said Abel, musingly. ‘‘ Well,” turning sharply 
to his visitor, ‘‘ you are here—what is it that 
you require ?” 

‘“*T have your permission to enter, Mr. Wray- 
ford ?” he inquired 

‘*T have no power to forbid you the house 
now,” he said, almost regretfully. 

Victor Dufoy entered the room very sadly. 
He had come back to Greymoor full of hope, 
full of faith in the power of time to have can- 
celed an old injury, or that which Abel Wray- 
ford had taken to himself as an injury; but his 
reception was a chilling one, and the young 
Frenchman saw at once that the difficulty before 
him was insurmountable. 

Abel Wrayford regarded his rival with a cold 
but serntinizing gaze, seeing that the world had 
changed with Victor, and guessing that he had 
brought news of his good fortune. He waved 
his hand carelessly toward a chair, and took one 
himself when Victor was seated. . 

**T am prepared to hear the reason for your 
visit to me, Mr. Dufoy,” he said. 





“Oh! Sir,” cried Victor, impetuously, ‘‘ you 
know the reason that has brought me here. I 
have returned to claim Grace for my wife—to 
assert that my position is established—that the 
French government has been lenient, and for- 
given all old follies. I am prepared to take 
back Grace as my wife, hoping for that permis- 
sion which you will be generous enough now to 
concede to me.” 

‘* It is not a matter with which I have a right 
to interfere,” said Abel, still more coldly, ‘‘I 
have done with the subject forever.” 

** But Grace looks forward to your consent, 
Sir, and believes that I have only to prove my 
good faith for you to grant that favor which I 
ask.” 

**T give no consent to this match,” said Wray- 
ford, sharply. 

“*T have a right, then, Mr. Wrayford, to de- 
mand your objections to my marrying your 
ward,” 

‘*]T have nothing to explain.” 

**And yet you,” said Victor, ‘* were my bene- 
factor—a kind, generous Christian, to whose care 
and gentleness I owe my life.” 

‘We need not prolong the discussion,” said 
Wrayford, rising again—‘‘I am tired of it. I 
am busy, and have a task to fulfill before the sun 
rises 

** But your consent—” 

‘Does not stop the way to your marriage 
with my ward,” he said. ‘‘I am passive, that 
is all. I will not utter one reproach at a past 
deception; but I do not pardon it, and I have 
no consent to give.” 

‘*What possible reason can urge you, Mr. 
Wrayford, to render your ward unhappy ?” 

‘* Unhappy !” he repeated. 

‘* What cruel stubbornness is it that steps be- 
tween her happiness and mine, and makes you 
unworthy of yourself? Mr. Wrayford, is there 
a reason why you will not think of me or study 
her, or is this madness ?” 

Abel Wrayford lost his presence of mind, and 
all that cold demeanor which he had hoped 
would outlast the interview, and turned upon his 
handsome rival with eyes blazing with a long 
pent-up fury. 

**Shall I tell you, Mr. Dufoy ?” he hissed. 
** Would you be glad to know the truth, all the 
truth, from which I have suffered ?” 

** Yes, Sir, I should be glad.” 

** You might regard this in another light, and 
go your way, if you were merciful,” he said, 
eagerly. ‘‘ But there! there! I can not expect 
mercy or sympathy from you. Think me mad.” 

** No, I can not withdraw now. Mr. Wray- 
ford, I will respect your secret, but I ask you to 
trust me with it for Grace’s sake—in Grace's 
name. 

‘* And for Grace’s sake you will keep silence ? 
—you pledge your honor ?” 

‘**T pledge my honor.” 

There came a wild hope to Abel—a strange, 
wild hope—that Victor Dufoy would see that his 
love was very poor and weak in comparison with 
that which had been the one growth of his own 
life, and would retire before the greater passion. 

‘“*Then,” he said, ‘‘I love Grace Edmonds !” 

**You! you!” cried Victor: ‘* yes, but as a 
father—” 

* Asa lover,” interrupted he, furiously —‘“‘ as 
a girl whose progress from childhood I have 
watched, and for whose love 1 have waited, 
yearned for, prayed for.” 

** Great Heaven !” 

‘* Tt was her father’s wish that she should not 
marry without my consent, she is aware, but she 
does not know—she will never know—that it 
was her father’s wish that I should marry her.” 

**T see it all,” said Victor to himself. 

**T promised a dying friend that I would 
watch over Grace, that I would become her 
guardian, and teach her step by step to love me,” 
Wrayford continued, with the same passionate 
excitement. ‘‘ And with this thought before me, 
with my promise forever ringing in my ears, with 
Grace growing up all that was beautiful and 
trustful, was it strange that I should link the one 
hope of my life to her, and let all other dreams 
go by? And when her heart was turning to me, 
and I had grown gray studying her happiness, 
when to lose her was like losing heaven, you 
came and took her from me. Judge now, Du- 
foy,”” he said, with bitter emphasis, ** how much 
I hate you! " 

**Need this hate continue?” replied Victor, 
quickly. ‘‘Is it impossible to become my 
friend ?” 

‘*We love one woman!” 
swer. 

‘But Grace—” 

**Grace would have loved me had you not 
stepped between us—she would have turned to 
me again, guessing at last my long devotion, if 
you had kept away. And I deserved her more 
than you. 

Victor made an effort to speak once more, 
and once more Wrayford interrupted him. 

**You are a young man, with life before you, 
and there is a world of fair women to choose 
from. I have guewn old in loving Grace, and 
she only is left me. Will you have pity on my 
isolation ?” 

**T love Grace!” said Victor. 

‘* What will you take to leave here forever— 
to be heard of no more?” said Wrayford, bit- 

terly. ‘‘ Will my wealth, my secrets, which will 
produce more wealth, tempt you to be merciful ?” 

**Sir, you insult "me,” replied Victor. ‘I 
love Grace. I would prefer resigning my life to 
acting dishonorably to her.” 

“‘T have no more to say,” said Wrayford. 
**Quit my house before my resolution falters, 
and I hurl you and myself to perdition.” 

Victor looked up wonderingly at this remark. 

“You are not safe here. Your life is a temp- 
tation to me—and I have grown very desperate. 
Go!” 


was the stern an- 
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** And your consent—”’ 

“Is refused,” cried Wrayford. 
leave my house at once ?” 

**T regret your obduracy,” said Victor, sor- 
rowfully ; **but I have a hope that you will be 
just. 

Victor bowed and withdrew, and Wrayford 
listened to his footsteps down the stairs and 
along the corridor, until the door closed heavily 
behind him. ‘Then he gave way somewhat, and 
folding his arms upon the table, he leaned his 
gray head upon them, and sunk his grand scheme 
of distinction in the depths of his sorrow. 


“Will you 





CHAPTER IX. 
ANOTHER SUCCESS! 


Axset Wrayrorp remained in that strange 
prostration for a longer period than he was 
aware; and it was only a startling innovation 
on his solitude that roused him from his reverie. 
He had thought all his life over again there, see- 
ing where his fault had been, where his love had 
been too deeply hidden, and deceived his ward, 
and where her overconfidence and childish trust 
had allowed the rival to supplant him. So he 
had lost her, and even yet had not reconciled 
his mind to the loss, He was not generous 
enough to think of Grace before himself at pres- 
ent, although he believed that her felicity would 
have been with him rather than with Victor. 
‘The man’s return had startled him, and his de- 
fense had shaken past convictions, but not ut- 
terly destroyed them. If he had only kept away 
—if Abel could have believed him a villain unto 
the end, and Grace have lived him down! 

He thought of these things long into the night, 
forgetting his new scheme, so close upon com- 
pletion, and the fame which was to follow its 
fair trial. This man of a great intellect, of 
whom the world was to talk one day, could 
think only of a girl’s love, and see in her only 
his ambition. The wind and rain, and hoarse 
roar of the sea breaking on the beach below, 
spoke alone of Grace to his ears, and moaned 
with him at her loss; and the lamp upon the 
table lit up the student's grief, not his deep re- 
searches. The surprise of that memorable night 
was close upon him when he was brooding still ; 
but he had not met it yet. He was unconscious 
that the door had opened softly, and a man’s 
head, rough, unkempt, and remarkable for two 
great glaring eyes within it, had peered round 
and vanished again. He was not dreaming of 
intruders, but of a fair-haired girl whom he had 
pledged his word to a dying man that he would 
marry; and when the wild-looking head came 
round the door once more, his own was bowed 
down, as it had been for hours. 

There were strange men in his laboratory at 
last, rough-looking specimens of humanity, in 
heavy sea-coats and great boots, who had entered 
with precaution, and were now staring with a 
fierce kind of surprise at the sleeping student. 
It was not till one touched him on the shoulder 
that Abel woke up to the new danger which was 
threatening him, and sat back in his chair, look- 
ing before him and breathing very hard. 

Abel Wrayford was not a timid man, but the 
appearance in his room of these threatening fig- 
ures was not to be received quite calmly even by 
a philosopher, or by a man who thought—or tried 
to think—that there was nothing worth living for 
in this world. ‘The intrusion was so sudden and 
unlooked-for that Abel could almost imagine that 
it was a dream, a nightmare, from which he 
should start presently and find himself alone. 
So deeply had this impression been made upon 
his mind that his first words were, 

** Ts this—real ?” 

**Tt’s real enuf,” said a harsh voice, which he 


recognized, and which dispelled all fancy; ‘‘ and 
you needn’t be under no manner of alarm.” 
**'Trustworth !” said Abel, , quickly. 
** Yes, it’s me, guv’nor,” answered Robert 


Trustworth, with an air of bravado that was a 
little foreed—‘* it’s me, the down-trodden, druv 
to desperation by all the wrongs you've put upon 


‘*Why are you here ?—what men are these ?” 

“These men are my partikler friends—old 
saits, who stick by me in my troubles and help 
me at a pinch; and the pinch has come now, by 
all that’s holy ; and men must live.” 

**T do not see the necessity,” said Abel Wray- 
ford, contemptuously. 

The chemist of Greymoor had recovered him- 
self, and had realized the danger in which he 
was placed. There was a villainous plot against 
him ; those men would not have forced them- 
selves into his house and confronted him in this 
manner had they not matured some cunning 
scheme by which he was to suffer. They had 
taken advantage of his lonely existence at last 
to profit by it, and the desperate men at Grey- 
moor, in whom he had not believed until to-night, 
were about him in that house. Iwas a question 
of robbery or of extortion ; and he must hold his 
ground as well as he could against them, or, see- 
ing the helplessness of his position, give in to 
their demands, if it were possible. 

“‘We must live,” said ‘Trustworth, in a louder 
voice, ‘‘ and one man must not have ‘all the good 
things to hisself. You can't lord it over all of 
us like this, when there’s lots of us don’t know 
which way to turn for a bit of bread or a drop of 
drink. We won't have it no more without a fight 
gs re druv wild. Look at my friend 
Bill.” 

Wrayford looked in the direction which Trust- 
worth had indicated, and saw in Bill a broad- 
faced, big-whiskered, scowling vagabond. 

‘* There’s a man with nine children starving. 
He’s druv to it with me.’ 

‘“*How much money do you want?” asked 
Wrayford. ‘‘Be moderate in your demands, 
gentlemen, for I have not much in the house.” 

‘*We know that. But you keep a banker,” 
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said Trustworth, with low cunning; ‘just as I 
did once, before the beggar bust up with ‘arf my 
money—cuss him! And if you write us out a 
check, one of us will stop to cash it, while the 
others takes you out to sea until the money's 
aid.” 
me Out to sea?” muttered Abel Wrayford.” 

“ And if there's a trick, and our pal gets into 

trouble,” said Bill, suddenly, in the hoarsest of 
voices, ‘“‘we sha’n’t stand nice about dropping 
you overboard ; and if all’s square, why, we'll 
jand you in good time.’ 

- Ro, that will not do.” 

- But it must do, Mister Wrayford,” said Bill, 
who suddenly assumed the part of principal 
spokesman; ‘‘and you must come with us to- 
night. We ain't children; we ain't planned this 
for nothing; we ain’t all like Bob Trustworth, 
chicken- ‘arted, when the drink is out of him, 
and we've done rougher work than carrying off 
an old man like you for a sea-voyage. 

“‘ Who the devil are you calling an old man ?” 
said Wrayford, testily. 

In the midst of his danger he objected with all 
his force to the appellation. It was the title of 
** Old Wrayford” which had first suggested to 
Grace what a kind father he was to her! 

“* Mister Wrayford—if you like it better,” said 
Bill; ‘‘and that’s our mind, you see, to take 
you off. I don't see any safer way, my self.” 

“* And the sooner the better,” added the man 
who had not spoken yet. 

Wrayford looked at the third speaker attent- 
ively, and recognized in him a man who had 
been imprisoned some years since for his share 
in wrecking a schooner with false lights. From 
these men there was no mercy to be gained ; they 
had matured their plans, and he had been the 
olyect of much plotting, which at last had 
found its opportunity. The dark night was 
against him; the wind and rain were allies in 
these desperate men’s favor—his own voluntary 
isolation had brought about his peril. 

‘*T may as well be frank with you,” said Wray- 
ford, coolly. ‘I have not a heavy balance at 
my banker's, at present. 

“**T don't believe it,’ ’ cried Trustworth. 

‘*T have money in the Bank of England— 
money sunk in land, lent on mortgages—but not 
much money that can be drawn at sight. My 
balance is less than usual, owing to experiments 
which I have been carrying out.” 

*“*Wor's your balance?” asked Trustworth. 
“Leave this to me, Bill—you've never knowed 
much about money-matters.” 

‘*My balance is not more than a hundred 
pounds at present.” 

‘Trustworth swore violently at this statement, 
which he told Wrayford was a lie—a big lie, 
which would cost him dearly, for now Wrayford 
was trying to deceive him. Abel opened a drawer 
of the table at which he was sitting, and threw 
his pass-book toward Robert Trustworth. 

‘* You have had experience in these matters— 
judge for yourself.” 

Trustworth seized the book, and opened it 
eagerly. Abel Wrayford was right. ‘The bal- 
ance was one hundred pounds, fifteen shillings, 
and seven pence. 

** Will that sum content vou?” 

Wrayford was prepared for that sacrifice—for 
a strange wish had come suddenly across him to 
be spared for Grace’s sake, a strange fear also 
that he should be taken away by these villains 
and be heard of no more, or that he might die 
in resisting the capture, and Grace, in mourning 
for him, would forever think how hard and un- 
generous a man he had become. 

**No, it won't do,” said Trustworth, laying 
down the pass-book again. ‘‘ Why, Wrayford, 
you don’t understand us yet. This is nota light 
business—a little business—a fancy of one or two 
of us. There’s a boat in the cove, and there's a 
ship out yonder waiting for it. The ship breaks 
the blockade at Charleston—you know about the 
war ?—and we're all going to offer our help as 
sailors for the Confedder—Rats. We go to- 
night—and you with us. But we want money 
—two or three thousand—awful bad.” 

‘TI have not the money at my disposal. If I 
had, I should think twice of satisfying your ra- 
pacity,” said Wrayford. 

** Well, you'll have plenty of time to think, 
Abel Wrayford, for go with us you must. We're 
too deep in this to start off empty-handed, and 
we built on you.” 

** And if I refuse ?” 

“Tt don’t signify. We shall gag you and 
carry you down to the beach,” cried Bill; ‘‘and 
if you disappoint us altogether, we drop you 
over!” 

‘* Let me consider this again,” said Wrayford. 

He could not see his way out of the trap, and 
he could think only of Grace Edmonds and her 
lover. That he should disappear forever, and 
her remembrance of him for all time should be 
only of his obduracy, of that selfishness which 
had narrowed his heart and wounded his ward's, 
was a thought which rendered him as desperate 
as the villains by whom he was surrounded. 
Why could he not think of himself, of some plan 
to secure his safety, or to bribe these men? Why 
that pale, sweet face ever before him, confusing 
those keen wits on which he had prided himself 
before that night ? 

‘* Well?” said Trustworth, impatiently. 

“Well,” said Wrayford, compressing his lips, 
“I decline to accompany you. 

‘* By ——!” shouted Bill, advancing a step or 
two toward him, as Wrayford rose in self-defense, 
** how are you to help it ?” 

**J will not trust my life with you. I would 
sooner, weak as I am, fight in my own house for 
; “but I will make you one more 


Bill paused, and Trustworth and his silent 
friend in the wrecking line of business craned 
their heads forward, all attention. 

*¢T am anxious to remain in Greymoor, and I 
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will not go to sea with iit said the chemist ; 
‘*but I will show you that secret of the color 
which has made my fortune, and can make 
yours, upon the condition of your departure aft- 
erward.” 

** What's the good ?” began Bill, when Trust- 
worth touched his arm. 

‘*Wait a bit. Let’s hear him out. I know 
what that color’s brought him in, and what he 
would have been without it. Is it easy ?” 

**A child can understand it. And you, in 
America, can sell the secret for a large amount.” 

‘* We'll see if we can make it out fust,” said 
Bill. ‘‘I don’t believe in this game for a minit.” 

*“*You shall judge for yourselves—and you 
shall try the experiment for yourselves before 
you leave me.” 

** Blessed if this ain’t a rum start,” said the third 
intruder, who had said little, but had intended a 
great deal; ‘‘ are we going to step all night? A 
hundred pounds is better than nothing; and I 
say take that, and his torpedo thing, which we 
can sell at Charleston; and him too, till the 
check’s cashed, and we get news that it’s all 
right.” 

‘* Wait a bit,” said Trustworth, ‘‘ for—” 

Then the three men conferred together in a 
low tone, inaudible to Wrayford, and quarreled 
among themselves, he could see, as to what was 
to become of him, now that they had been dis- 
appointed in his banker's balance. He could see 
that they were not to be trusted for an instant, 
and that the danger would be no further removed 
from him after his revelation. While they ar- 
gued together, he thought deeply also; and 
Grace was in his thoughts again—Grace far 
away in that house across the valley wherein 
the village of Greymoor nestled out of sight. In 
the house across the valley—the house from the 
windows of which he suddenly remembered his 
Nest could be perceived, and where Grace had 
spoken of her watch at times, in her concern for 
him; remembering also his promise that he 
would in a time of danger signal for help, if it 
were necessary! If he could make some sign, 
and if by chance Grace should draw aside her 
blind and look forth into the night, he might be 
saved to do her justice. He could but think 
again of what a hard-hearted, envious wretch 
he had become. 

** Look’ee here, Wrayford,” said Trustworth, 
““we've talked it over. We will see the color 
made, and if it’s easy, we'll be square with you. 
There, that’s fair.” 

** Very well,” said Wrayford. 

He opened a cupboard in his room, and took 
therefrom several bottles and vials, which he 
placed upon the table. Bill and his friend sat 
down on the floor, with their backs against the 
door of egress, and chewed tobacco solemnly ; 
and Robert Trustworth looked at all the vials 
and their contents. It was a strange audience 
for a chemical experiment, and the half-sullen, 
half-vacuous look of the three seamen would 
have made Wrayford smile at a less momentous 
crisis of his life. 

‘**T don’t see how it is to be remembered,” 
said Trustworth, gloomily; ‘“‘ what's all that 
cussed gibberish on them bottles a 

‘*T will explain presently.” 

** What are vou up to with that light ?” 

“‘T am making room for my experiment.” 

Wrayford had taken up his small oil-lamp, 
and placed over it a green glass, which he was 
accustomed to use at times when his eyes were 
weak with overapplication to his studies. This 
he placed, as if carelessly, on the sill of his win- 
dow, and proceeded very quickly to direct the 
attention of his audience to the vials upon the 
table. 

** A strong light affects my eyes and disturbs 
my experiments,” he said. ‘* Now watch this 
piretic acid—” 

** Piratic acid!” muttered Trustworth. ‘Bill, 
he’s chaffing us. No games, Wrayford—you'd 
better not—upon my soul, you'd better not, old 
fellow!” 

The experiment proceeded for a while, Wray- 
ford explaining, the men stolid but attentive. 
Suddenly there was an interruption. 

**T won't have the light there!” shouted Bill, 
with a vehemence that made Trustworth jump 
again; ‘‘it looks queer to any one outside.” 

** It can’t be seen from the village—it—why, 
dash it, though,” cried Trustworth, ‘‘ there's the 
coast-guard lot, and the Lawsons, where Grace 
Edmonds is. By Gord, it’s a signal—it’s been 
arranged—we're done for if any body's looking 
out!” 

As Trustworth moved the light away, and the 
men at the door sprang to their feet, Wrayford 
stepped back to his cupboard, and to a small 
galvanic battery, which was on the bottom shelf. 
An instant afterward he was at his table again, 
looking so deadly white that even his enraged 
antagonists were struck with his appearance. 

** It isa trick, then,” gasped forth Trustworth. 

‘**T have not said so,” answered Wrayford. 
** But you have doubted me, and the experiment 
is at an end.” 

He swept the bottles to the floor with an im- 
patient hand, and regarded his persecutors with 
defiance. 

“Tie him up, and take him away,” cried 
Bill; ‘‘we have not much time to lose; and go 
he must—it’s business.” 

**One moment,” cried Wrayford, in tones 
which made them pause again, so clear and 
startling were they. ‘‘ Gentlemen, you are los- 
ing valuable time, and every second wasted here 
is a chance less for your life. The torpedo is 

red!” 

Bill and his friend stared at Wrayford in a 
bewildered manner, and Trustworth staggered 
back several paces as if he had been struck. 

**Do you mean it, Wrayford—do you really 
mean it?” he asked, after two futile efforts to 
get his words out. 

** I meanit,” said Wrayford, sternly. ‘Those 
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wires in my cupboard communicate with a slow- 
match leading to the torpedo buried in my kitch- 
en. ‘Time is allowed to quit the house, and 
only time, before the explosion. Doubt my 
word, stay here if you will, and the Lord have 
mercy on your wretched souls!” 

He covered his face with his hands, and whis- 
pered a hasty prayer. When he looked up the 
men were gone, and he could hear their heavy 
feet galloping madly down the stairs. One 
glance round, an instinct to gather up a few pa- 
pers which were scattered on the table, and then 
he was following them with hasty strides. A 
minute afterward and three men were running 
along the deserted cliffway, and the fourth, Abel 
Wrayford, making for the downward path lead- 
ing to the village. He was already descending 
when he found that Trustworth and his associ- 
ates had turned again and were gaining on him 
rapidly. He had no idea how weak he had be- 
come, and how incessant application to his studies 
had sapped his strength, until he endeavored to 
increase the distance between himself and his 
pursuers. Then he gave way, seized by an aw- 
ful pain in the side that arrested further prog- 
ress, and Trustworth’s hands were on his shoul- 


ders. 

‘*It wa—wa—was a trick, then,” gasped 
Trustworth. ‘‘ You can't go—we must take 
you away. It’s more than our lives are worth 


to leave you in Greymoor.” 

** Coward !” 

He turned and grappled with the fisherman, 
until the hands of the others were upon him and 
bore him to the earth. At the same instant 
there was a mighty roar, a trembling of the 
ground on which they stood, a bright stream of 
flame leaping up suddenly to heaven, and turn- 
ing cliff and sky and sea to crimson, and then 
Wrayford’s Nest was hurled into a thousand 
fragments. 

They were thrown to the ground by the con- 
cussion, and Wrayford for an instant thought 
the sailors were dead, so still were they. Snd- 
denly the scream of a woman brought them to 
life, and gave hope to Abel. 

**He has destroyed the Nest,” cried Grace. 
**Oh! haste, Victor—haste, good friends!” 

There followed the tramping of many feet, 
and Trustworth and his men were on their legs 
again. 

*“*The coast-guard !” cried Bill; and with one 
bound he went to the cliff’s verge and slid down- 
ward like a huge cat, while Trustworth and his 
companion, holding their hands to their faces, 
disappeared in the darkness of the night that had 
followed the explosion, and were seen no more 
in Greymoor. 

Grace, Victor, and the coast-guards, who had 
been aroused by Grace's energy, discovered only 
a gray-haired man lying on the wet grass in their 

th. 

**Oh, Abel—my dear guardian ! 
bending over him. 

“I am well—and safe,” he whispered. 
me rest a moment.” 

**You signaled to me? 
there was danger!” 

‘* Yes. Thank Heaven you saw it!” 
Wrayford. 

‘* What has happened ?” asked Victor. 

**T will tell you presently,” he said; ‘the 
experiment has been tested, and—and the tor- 
pedo is a success.” 

‘It has frightened Greymoor into fits, and 
broken all the windows in the place,” grumbled 
Lieutenant Lawson. 

“I thought it would,” said Wrayford, dryly. 
He was on his feet. 

He made an effort to move after a while, and 
when Grace and Victor drew his arms within 
their own for his support, he made no effort to 
withdraw them. 

‘*T think: that I have learned a lesson to- 
night,” he said to Grace. ‘* You were looking 
for me, then ?” 

**Yes. And seeing the signal, I found Vic- 
tor, and—” 

**Oh! he was not far off, I wager,” Abel an- 
swered, in a cheery tone, that made their hearts 
leap. 

oF found Victor, and we started off with those 
of the coast-guard who were on duty.” 

** Saving my life,” he said, ‘‘ saving my life. 
Well, you came for me,” he added ; ‘* presently, 
you must go to him.” 

**Oh, Gardy !” 

“Oh, Mr. Wrayford!” 
gratefully. 

** Seeing you two happy—you two faithful 
lovers,” he said, ‘‘I shall be happy myself, I 
think. Why, what will old Wrayford have to 
regret ?” 

He wessed Victor's arm, and Victor under- 
stood him. 

Lower down the cliff they met all Greymoor 
coming up, with much whooping and shouting, 
toward the Nest. Abel did not appear to heed 
them, and when Grace said, laughingly, that 
here were more friends advancing to the rescue, 
he replied, 

a My sight has failed me a little—I don't see 
them.” 

Grace and Victor looked eagerly into his face. 

**Oh! he is blind!” she cried. 

** Yes, yes; don’t make a scene, Grace,” he 
said, calmly. ‘Get me to Lawson's home, and 
there nurse me for a time. I may recover this 
shock in careful hands, That torpedo was very 
powerful. It is a great success, thank Heaven !” 

And in careful hands, and in the hands of her 
he loved, his sight came back slowly, after grave 
doubts of learned oculists. 
again he gave Grace away at the altar of old 
Greymoor Church, which was not big enough 
for all those good neighbors who thronged the 
edifice to see the wedding. Robert Trustworth 
was not there. A man with only half a nose 
reached America about that time, in company 


” 


cried Grace, 
** Let 
In the green light 


muttered 


exclaimed Victor, 
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with one gentleman who was thumbless and 
another who was eyebrowless and generally dis- 
figured. They were sufferers by the war, they 
told folk who were curious—a little powder had 
blown up and damaged them. 

Abel Wrayford nurses two of Grace’s children 
now, and Victor, settled in England, helps him 
in his studies, as in those past days when he stole 
the chemist’s hope away from him. And Abel, 
as he bends his head over Grace's eldest girl— 
his hair is as white as snow now, and he is not 
forty-five—whispers again, as on that night they 
led him down the cliff, ** What has old Wray- 
ford to regret ?” . 


GENTLEMEN'S DRESS. 


THERE was a time when men used to dress; 
when high hats, black coats, and trowsers were 
not invented; when velvet, lace, and satin, 
feathers, curls, and ruffles, were masculine adorn- 
ments; when women had no monopoly of the 
more delicate materials of costume ; when col- 
or, shape, and substance were at the equal dispo- 
sition of both sexes. The rovolution of 1789, 
its consequences throughout Europe, the level- 
ing tendencies which resulted from it, brought 
about equality in men’s« clothes, and gradually 
led us to the hideousness of covering which 
now distinguishes male humanity, and to the 
apathy which induces us to support it without 
revolt. The slavery of habit, the tyranny of our 
neighbors, the terror of opinion, have thus far 
kept us where we are, and have rendered change 
impossible ; but, for our children’s sake, it is in- 
deed to be fondly hoped that a resolute reformer 
will soon appear, and will deliver us from our 
bondage. Our period is great in trade, in news- 
papers, in preserved meat, in war, but it strangles 
individuality, it chokes all aspirations which lie 
outside the adopted groove ; it has no sympathy 
with social innovators. We live in such constant 
need of each other's aid that we dare not offend 
each other’s prejudices; so that even those 
among us who most keenly feel that a radical 
change in the dress of men is absolutely neces- 
sary, and that its originator would be a ben- 
efactor to the universe, do not venture to offer an 
example. Yet surely we ail must feel that the 
nineteenth century is an epoch of appalling 
frightfulness ; that the gentlemen who now have 
their portraits proudly painted in tail coats and 
white cravats will be objects of contumely to their 
grandsons, and that their successors will be utterly 
unable to comprehend that a generation which 
was so inventive in politics, in sclence, and in the 
details of material progress—which was seem- 
ingly so full of liberty of thought—should have 
had no liberty of action, and should have silently 
supported the outrageous despotism of ugliness. 

We shrink from change because we pretend 
that it would indicate vanity and affectation, 
and that the frank adoption of external orna- 
ment would be unworthy of the manly natures 
of our time. But we overlook two facts: the 
first, that, with all our fancied manliness, we 
pay singular attention to our vestments, abomi- 
nable as they are; the second, that when men 
did dress well, they were quite as much men as 
we are, and perhaps a little more so. The 
mousquetaires of Louis Treize wore the most 
perfect clothes which the world has ever seen ; 
Condé, Raleigh, Henri Quatre, the Cavaliers, 
were models of costume ; but it would be difficult 
to pretend that they were not gallant soldiers and 
realmen. There is no necessary connection be- 
tween effeminacy and graceful dress; there is no 
inherent unworthiness in the pursuit of outward 
charm; and though many proclaim that the 
adornment of men’s bodies is an object beneath 
our care, there is no argument in history or in 
morals in favor of that pretension. 

The absolute exclusion of the male half of a 
community from direct participation in outside 
ornament has led the men to gratify their pent- 
up vanity, their unsatisfied ideas of taste, by ex- 
cessive adornment of their women. Vanity must 
come out somehow; taste—be it good or bad— 
must have its say; so, as men are limited to the 
eminently insufficient satisfactions which mod- 
ern tailors offer them—to the choice between two 
buttons or one button on their sleeves, to trow- 
ser® rather loose or very loose—they burst out 
in their wives and daughters, and seek in them 
what they are forbidden to enjoy in their own 
proper persons. The women have no objection 
to this system ; on the contrary, their monopoly 
is peculiarly agreeable to them; but it would be 
unjust to attribute to them the whole blame of 
the excesses which actual Europe, from France 
downward, offers to our eye. Men have asked 
for these excesses, have stimulated them, have 
admired them ; for the theory that women dress 
for women, and men for men, is an illusion; 
women dress to please, and to please men more 
than women. ‘They have used their opportunity 
with audacious recklessness, but the opportunity 
was created for them. They did not invent it 
all alone; men have helped them eagerly, and 
can not escape the responsibility of their acts. 
They may, however, reasonably invoke extenu- 
ating circumstances; they may point to their 
own miserable condition, and ask if their eyes 
are ‘to receive no satisfaction any where; they 
may say that they are poor weak creatures, full 
of frailties, and that they find enjoyment in the 
contemplation of smart clothes on women, be- 
cause they can not admire them on themselves, 
They do deserve some excuse, in the origin of 
their action at all events. Their longing for a 
pleasanter sight than they present themselves 
was natural and even praiseworthy; but when 
once they had pushed women on the road, they 
lost all control over them, women got away, and 
culminated in the mad elegance, the wild ex- 
travagance, which distinguished the second em- 
pire, and which, in some degree, contributed to 
bring about the rottenness of France. 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN 
GERMANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary 
of Siege Life at Versailles. By Brevet Ma- 
jor-General W. B. Hazen, U.S. A., Colonel 
Sixth Infantry. Crown &vo, Clo’h, $2 50. 


We heartily recommend this interesting book to 
our readers. There is much in our own military sit- 
uation and experience analogous to what has been 
seen in France, to whose system our own bears too 
close a resemblance. General Hazen, with great fuir- 
ness and clearness, brings the defective points to light, 
and shows how they may be remedied. His book is 
not, however, only didactic. It contains, as we have 
already said, many graphic sketches of camp scenes 
and incidents, and anecdotes of the great statesmen 
and soldiers with whom he came in contact; while 
his account of the systems of military and civil edu- 
cation in France and Germany is by far the clearest 
and most interesting we have ever seen.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

Among the swarm of ephemeral productions called 
forth by the late Franco-Prussian War, the present vol- 
ume is distinguished by contrast rather than by re- 
semblance, affording a rich store of exact and novel 
information imparted in a singularly vigorous and at- 
tractive style. General Hazen enjoyed peculiar advant- 
ages for the preparation of his work, having had the 
freedom of the German lines, and familiar access to the 
eociety of the leading German commanders, by which 
he was enabled to profit in the highest degree from 
his own military education and experience. * * * In 
addition to the exhaustive and lucid details of the or- 

ganization of the Prussian army, and the informing 
notices of that of France, and a comparative estimate 
of each system with that of the United States, the vol- 
nme contains one of the most complete accounts now 
in print of the French and German military and civil 
schools, in connection with the organization of the 
armies, affording a great amount of valuable and in- 
teresting information on the subject of education in 
each country. General Hazen has made remarkably 
thorough work io the execution of his book. He 
writes more like a soldier than a scholar, which is to 
his praise. He certainly evinces no lack of sound lit- 
erary culture, but he expresses himself with a prompt- 
iinde and succinctness—going straight to the point 
without circumlocution—that is partly due, no doubt, 
to bis military training. It is sometimes almost as 
difficult to master the construction of a paragraph as 
it is to silence a battet «. and in this case the author 
shows himself no less efficient with the pen than he 
has heretofore proved to be with the sword.—J. Y. 
Tribune. 

A very important work, which is intended for ci- 
vilians as we!l asenembers of the military profession. 
Himself a soldier of capacity and experience, trained 
in our own military academy, and having served with 
cistinction in the late war between the North and the 
South, General Hazen was admirably fitted for this task. 
He visited Europe for the purpose of inspecting the mil- 
itary systems of both countries then at war, and his po- 
sition and character gave him free access toevery source 
of information. The result of his investigations is a 
book which deserves the widest dissemination among 
American readers, and the closest scrutiny by those 
who have the direction of military education in this 
country. It is by no means a history of the war be- 
tween France and Germany. He deals mainly with 
the causes and results, with the grand moral lessons of 
the war and their application to our own country.— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 





GLADSTONE’S LIFE OF FARADAY. 
Michael Faraday. By J. H. Grapstone, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.  16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The loving testimonial of the disciple to his master, 
and gives, perhaps, some nearer glimpses of the man 
in the unreserve of domestic intercourse than have yet 
heen afforded us. Dr. Gladstone is an enthusiastic but 
never undiscerning admirer of the eminent philoso- 
pher, and his warmest recognitions of greatness in his 
acbject are marked by perfect self-respect, and by a 
severe regard for exact truth, which was Faraday’s 
own mer oper characteristic. Dr. Gladstone has 
performed his labor of love with equal taste and dis- 
crimination.—Evening Post, N. Y. 

There will scarcely, it would seem, be any likelihood 
of failure or stint, within the limits of the present gen- 
eration at least, in the affectionate interest which 
lingers round the scientific services and the personal 
worth of Faraday. Throughout the contineut of Eu- 
rope, and wherever in East or West science has made 
itself a centre and a home, witness has been borne to 
the yains which his rare genius has brought to the 

enerul knowledge of nature, and to the blank which 
fis loss has made painfully felt among the cultivators 
ot physical truth.—Saturday Review, London. 

Although Prof. Faraday's distinguished career has 
received many <__o tributes at the hands of De 
la Rive, Tyndall, Dr. Bence Jones, and other admirers 
of his genius and character, the present biography is 
by no means a superfluous work, and will be grate“ully 
welcomed as a lucid record of one of the ablest and 
most interesting self-taught men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is founded mainly on the personal reminis- 
cances of the writer, but is enriched with materials 
that had been previously collected, and with informa- 
tioa derived from documents hitherto unpublished. 
Mr. Gladetone is master of an easy and graceful nar- 
rative style. He modestly keeps himself in the back- 
ground, and places the subject of his sketch in a con- 
spicuous and favorable light. His memoir is written 
with warm personal feeling, no less than with a just 
appreciation of the position of Faraday as a man of 
science. It is intended for popular reading, and aims 
to do justice to the admirable personal qualities of 
the subject, which are quite as remarkable as his phil- 
osuphical discoveries.—N. Y. Tribune, 





THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as 
told to my Child. By the Author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.’’ Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. (Nearly Ready.) 

* © * Mrs. Craik's delightful ‘‘ Adventures of a 
Brownie.” * * * Old felks may enjoy her book as much 
as young ones, and no one can be sorry that she turns 
aside sometimes from novel-writing to the writing of 
tales for children.—Ezxaminer, London. 





THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, 
The Autobiography of Melek-Hanum, Wife 


of H. H. Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. (Jn Press.) 
A BRIDGE OF GLASS. A Novel. By F. 


W. Rosryson, Author of ‘* True to Herself,” 
‘** For Her Sake,” ‘‘ Carry’s Confession,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Mr. Robinson's story possesses the first qualification 


of a good novel—a well-sustained and interesting plot. 
—Athenceeum, London. 











SONG LIFE. Iilustrating the Journey of 
Christiana and her Children from Earth to the 
Celestial City. For the Sunday-School and 
Family Circle. By Pxtcie Putvuips, Author 
of ‘Singing Pilgrim,” ‘‘ Hallowed Songs,” &c. 
4to, 50 cents. 


MIDDLEMARCH. A Novel. By GrorcEe 
Exror, Author of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” “ Mill on 
the Floss,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 
per vol. (Vol. J. now Ready.) 


In “Middlemarch, a Story ot Provincial Life,” we 
have a most vivid and delightful illustration of the 
qualities which have given George Eliot the position 
of the first of living novelists. The personages of the 
story are at once typical and individual. ‘hey are 
representative of English provincial life, and are at 
the same time as racy as though they had been select- 
ed at hap-hazard from the population, on account of 
their peculiarities and oddities. Without any appa- 
rent effort on the part of the author, they are made to 
live in our imaginations as real beings, independent 
of each other, and yet aiding to develop each other.— 
Boston Globe. 


GAIL HAMILTON'S LITTLE FOLK LIFE. 
Little Folk Life. A Book for Girls. By 
Gait Hamicton, Author of ‘* Woman's Worth 
and Worthlessness.” 16mo, Cluth, 90 cents. 


THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
A Novel. By AntHony TRo-LLorr, Author 
of ‘*The Warden,” ‘* Barchester ‘Towers,” 
** Orley Farm,” ‘* Small House at Allington,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25. 

To our mind, Trollo 
than this.—.. Y. Wor 

It is a very readable book, a good and simply con- 
structed story. It is a good specimen of Trollope'’s 
work, with all the skillful minuteness and accurate 
drawing that have made him so many admirers.— 

N. H. Palladium, 

An interesting story it is, with well-worked-out plot 
which will closely hold the reader's attention. —Boston 

Commercial Bulletin. 





has written no better novel 





CURTIUS’S STUDENT’S GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. A Grammar of the Greek Language. 
By Dr. Georce Curtivs, Professor in the 
University of Leipzig. Translated under the 
Revision of the Author. Edited by WitL1am 
Situ, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the 
University of London, and Editor of the Clas- 
sical and Latin Dictionaries, For the Use of 
Colleges and High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 Ov. 

Dr. Curtius, it is well known, has applied to the 
presentation of Greek grammar the philosophical in- 
quiries of Humboldt and his successors, as well as the 
historical researches of Grimm, Bopp. and their com- 
peers in the science of language. The result is, of 
course, that his work has a modern appearance not 
found in any other Greek grammar that we are ac- 
quainted with. Throughout the book Dr. Curtius 
never fails to present the Latin analogue to the Greek 
word when there is one, and thus tends to present the 
connection of the two great classical branches of the 
primitive Aryan stock. The Greek dialects are also 
carefully distinguished. The knotty points in the 
Greek tenses and moods are fully explained. The 
syntax is very full, every important as well as every 
obscure point in it being subjected to analysis and 
elucidation. The typography is very accurate—won- 
derfully so for a work of this kind.—. Y. World. 





MISS MULOCK’S WORKS. Library Edition 
of Works by the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
The complete set, 17 vols., in neat case, price 
$25 00. 

Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head 
of the Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s 
Husband.—A Life for a Life.—Two Mar- 
riages. — Christian’s Mistake. — A Noble 
Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life.—The 
Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom. —A Brave 
Lady. 





HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. §Har- 
per’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE 
Fetripcr, Author of ‘* Harper’s .Phrase- 
Book,” ‘* History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, Leather, 
Tucks, $5 00. 

For a sturdy array of important facts and valuable 
suggestions, given in one compact volume, the present 
work stands without a rival.—N. Y. Times. 

It gives the best routes of travel, names the places 
of interest, tells how much money certain trips cost, 
and furnishes the traveler with all the necessary ad- 
vice and full information for a trip to any or all parts 
of the Old World. We do not see how a person cross- 
ing the Atlantic can afford to do without it.—Home 

four’ 





A GOLDEN SORROW. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Casnet Hory, Author of ‘*A House of 
Cards,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Very pleasant and lively.—Spectator, London. 

A most agreeable book. rs. Hoey not only dis- 
wees good nature and good sense, but her diction is 
resh, clear, and incisive. She weaves an interesting 
plot, and her characters are drawn with remarkable 
distinctness and consistency. —Ezaminer, London. 

A most admirable novel.—John Bull. 

A story of remarkable ability. We much mistake 
if it does not become one of the most popular novels 
of the season.—Graphic, London. 





THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jour- 
neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings; undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. 
Pavcmer, M. ‘., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic, and k. low of St. John’s College,Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings taken 
on the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition 
and C, F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


Mr. E. H. Palmer has herein embodied the results 
of the survey of the Desert which excited a consid- 
erable interest among biblical students. The en- 
terprise was undertaken in the hope of clearing up 
many doubts of an historical or a geographical kind 
that rested over the land of the Exodus of Israel. 
The success which attended it was in the highest de- 
gree gratifying, and Mr. Palmer's narrative of the 
journeyings of the Commission has both a present 
nterest and a permanent value. He was exceedingly 
well fitted to undertake the explorations, from famil- 
iarity with the country and the he | colloquial 
dialects of the wandering Arabs, and his intelligence 
and discrimination appear in every chapter of the 

.*** While the whole inquiry has been made 
in a spirit of the truest reverence and of implicit be- 
lief in the Mosaic history, Mr. Palmer does not en- 
cumber his account with disputation or with undue 
application of Bible texts, but goes right on with 
ease and freedom to the results at which the explorers 
aimed. Among these the determination of the true 
site of the Mountain of the Law is perhaps the most 
remarkable.—JN. Y. Evening Post, 

All along in Mr. Palmer's volume are these pleas- 
ant surprises in regard to actual life, which reverse 
many of our former notions about the land and its 
people. In thié particular it is the most instructive 
narrative of journeys in the desert region since the 
narrative of Burckhardt; and it bas a finer humor 
than the narrative of Burckhardt. Mr. Palmer has a 
quick eye for absurdities, and enlivens his volume b 
entertaining anecdotes, while he makes no boast o' 
his achievements, and does not embellish facts by a 
lively fancy. The little things which he notes are de- 
lightful.—Golden Age. 





HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel. 
F. Pottarp. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Ready.) 

We must not tell the story of the iong-deferred hope, 
and how it was ultimately realized, through what 
trial and training—with one terrific incident, brought 
about with a skill which, if it had no othcr merit 
would mark out this book from the rank ana file o} 
the crowded array of novels; we can only direct at- 
tention to it as a true and beautiful delineation of a 
woman's heart at war with circumstances and with 
fate.—Spectator, London. 

‘The patient attitude of a loving woman who waited 
long years for an affection which awakes too late, and 
is doomed to find that when hope seems no longer 
possible the passion which she has stifled so bravely 
in her own breast is at length reciprocated, is a subject 
which in any hands must be difficult to treat without 
»rofanation. That Miss Pollard, in her character of 

eanne, should have succeeded so well—placing be- 
fore us a type of ardent affection without grossness, 
trusting simplicity without weakness or insipidity of 
character—shows that she possesses appreciative in- 
sight and womanly delicacy of touch. We have read 
few stories lately, certainly none pone to treat 
of female character, which have left upon us so pleas- 
ing an impression.— Athena@um, Loudon. 


THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND 
INTERNAL REVENUE LAW (approved 
June 6, 1872), together with the Acts of which 
it is amendatory, and a full Alphabetical Ta- 
ble of the United States Tariff; also a ‘Table 
of Internal Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Hor- 
AcE FE. Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
$1 00. 


THE MAID OF SKER_ A Novel. By R. 
D. Biackmore, Author of ‘‘Cradock Now- 
ell,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Full of spirit and originality and observation, both 
of nature and men.—Spe¢ctator, London. 


AROUND THE WORLD. By Epwarp D. 
G. Prime, D.D. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

It is a delightful book of travel. Its interest does 
not depend upon adventure or novelty of scene; its 
charm lies rather in the freshness, the geniality, the 
shrewd — and quick, intelligent perceptions that 
are evident in every chapter. For those who are for. 
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tunate enough to the money and inclination 
for foreign travel, and who desire to beyond the 
ordinary limit of a summer tour, the k will be a 


valuable and entertaining guide; while those whose 
travels are confined to books and pictures will find a 
rich source of ca oe and instruction in followin 
the author and his friends in their wanderings aroun 
the world, through the many lands and over the many 
seas which he describes.— ing Post, N.Y. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by 
the Author of ‘“‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents per vol. 


Little Sunshine's Holiday. | Twenty Years Ago, 
The Cousin from India. Is it True? 





BALDWIN’S ANCIENT AMERICA. An- 
cient America, in Notes on American Arche- 
ology. By Joun D. Batpwin, A.M., Author 
of ‘‘ Pre-Historic Nations,” &c. With Ilus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. 
Hawes, M.A. With Illustrations and Dia- 
grams. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. New Edition. Revised, with Maps 
and Illustrations. ‘The following volumes are 
now ready: Gospels, 2 vols.; Acts, 1 vol. ; 
Romans, | vol.; First Corinthians, 1 vol. ; 
Second Corinthians and Galatians, 1 vol. 
12mo,Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 














HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. EI- 
egant and Cheap. With Characteristic II- 
lustrations, 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations 
by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

_ lustrations by J. Barnard. 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

** David Copperfield” nearly ready. 

We have no doubt that an edition of Dickens which 
has so much to commend it to public favor, in form, 

—— type, press-work, illustrations, and price (for it 


8 really « marvel of cheapness), will meet with a very 
extensive sale.—V. ¥. Evening Post. 


With 59 Il- 
8vo, Paper, 





ROLFE'S EDITIONS of SHAKESPEARE'S 
PLAYS. The Plays of Shakespeare, edited, 
with Notes, by W. J. Rotre, A.M., formerly 
Head Master of the High-School, Cambridge, 
Mass. Illustrated. i6mo, Cloth, Flexible, 
90 cents per vol. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
THE TEMPEST. 

HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
JULIUS CHSAR. 


&@ The above four Plays, bound in One Vol- 
ume, richly ornamented, price $3 00. 


I have not seen any edition that compresses so 
much necessary information into so small a space, nor 
any that so completely avoids the common faults of 
commentaries one Shakespeare—needless repetition, 
euperfluous explanation, and unscholarlike igno: ine 
of difficulties.—Rev. Erwin A. Annort, London, Au- 
thor of “‘ The Shakeaperian Grammar.” 





OMBRA. A Novel. By Mrs. OrrpHant, Au- 
thor of **Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘* Per- 
tual Curate,” ‘‘ Laird of Norlaw,” ‘* Miss 
arjoribanks,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
The customary grace of the author's etyle, the high 
tone of mind, the frank sympathies which have al- 
ways characterized her, are found in this book as in its 
predecessors; but here is something that they, not 
even the best among them, have not.—Spectator, Lon- 


don. 
A fascinating story, full of interest and abounding 
in admirable scriptions of female character.—Sco‘s- 


man, London. 

This book will delight the reader, and, if possible, 
increase the gifted writer's well-established reputa- 
tion.—Messenger, London. 

A delightfal book. The interest is admirably sus- 
tained.—Morning Post, London. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY FOR 1871. Edited by Prof. 
Spencer F. Barnrp, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, with the Assistance of Eminent Men 
of Science. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 





LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cuartes 
Lever, Author of ‘* Charles O'Malley,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloyh, $1 50. 


“Lord Kilgobbin” is, in our opinion, the best work 
of fiction that its author has written. — Examiner, 


ndon. 

This latest work from the pen of the gifted Irish 
novelist, whose dashing heroes and heroines have en- 
gaged the sympathies of a generation, wil! be found 
eminently worthy of his pen. It is a story of Ireland 
of the present day, and, while preserving strong traces 
of the dash that rippled from the author's pen thirty 
years ago, is tinged with the mellowed lights and ma- 
turer thought which come of long experience. Tle 
interest is never strained, and when it borders on the 
sensational we are reminded, by its similitude to re- 
cent events, of its extreme possibility. * * * The char- 
acter sketchings throughout are very delicate, and far 
beyond Lever’s earlier powers. It need scarcely be 
said that his sketches of Irish manners and scenery 
are perfect. Interesting and often exciting as the story 
proper is, with its pieces of social anatomy, its value 
as a transcript of times and the country he describes 
will impart to it its special value.—N. ¥. Herald. 





TALMAGE'S SERMONS. _ Sermons by the 
Rev. T. De Witt Tacmacr, delivered in the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the 
Upper Ohio. By Wm. Frace, Author of 
‘*Three Seasons in European Vineyards,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 
The story is interesting, the action rapid, dramatic, 


and exciting, and the style fresh and breezy as a morn- 

ing in May.—N. Y¥. Evening Post. 

TYERMAN’S WESLEY. The Life and Times 
of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of 
the Methodists. By the Rev. Luke Tyer- 
man, Author of ‘“‘The Life of Rev. Samuel 
Weslcy.” Portraits. Complete in 3 vols., 
in box, Crown &vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 

This is the most complete, and will doubtless prove 
the most satisfactory biography of Wesley yet written. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. A Novel By 
M. E. Brappon, Author of “‘ Fenton's Quest,” 
** Aurora Floyd,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents, 


Miss Braddon's best novel. —Athenaum, London. 





LORD BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Life and Times of Henry, Lorp BrovcHam. 
Written by Himself. Complete in 3 vols., 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 





ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lorp 
BrovucHam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 











